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INCONSTANT, 





BY WM, W. LONG, 





Inconstant?—dare you call me that, 
When to know and feel vou near is to learn 
W hat inortal bilsas from heaven is given me— 
Great joy, no matter where I turn? 


I would be true Le you as Heaven Is true; 
There is no thing I would not give 

To stay by you and find perfect rest, ; 
If near you, 1 could always live, 


HER MAD REVENGE 


BY THB AUTHOR OF “PENKIVEL,’’ “OLIVE 





VAROOE,” “WITH THIS RING 


I WED THER,’’ BTO, 





CHAPTER XXIL 
ADY SAXBY sprang to her feet and 
| hurried to Bell’s side; but swift as her 

4 movements were, they were not s0 
quick as Grace Digby's. Ina moment she 
was beside Boll's chair; but before she 
proffered any assistance, she stooped and 
lifted the sketch which had fallen trom the 
girl’s nerveless hand and Jay upturned on 
the white tolds of her gown. 

Although her glance at it was necessarily 
a transient one, it was long enough tor her 
to remember the girl’s face which was por- 
trayed there, She recognized it at once as 
the same face as thatot the portrait iu 
Keil's boudoir of her sister, Pauline Stan- 
ley. 

While she bent over Miss Hamilton in 
apparent anxiety and distress, her mind 
was busy with conjectures as to the cause 
ot this sudden illness. Of course, it came 
from Bell's recognition of the sketch; but 
why should the sight of it give her such a 
shock as to render her unconscious? 

Thetwo young men, standing ata little 
distance in that belp!essness which tnascu- 
iine ignorance and alarm invariably feel at 
& woman’s sadden il)ness, looked on in ter- 
ror lest the profound insensibility should 
be death. 

The giri’s beautiful face was white as 
marble, the little dark head drooped like a 
flower broken at the stem, the pale lips 
were slightly parted. 

‘I think she tad better be placed in a re- 
cumbent position,’ (irace said quietly. 
“Mr, Leclere will help us, perhaps?’’ 

She had looked at both young men, but 
Geoffrey Hamilton was evidently too much 
agitated to be of any service. 

Mr. Leclerc came forward slowly and 
with apparent reluctance; there was a 
Strange expression of alarm and uncer- 
tainty upon his face, a puzzled, bewildered 
look in his blue eyes which did not escape 
Miss Digby’s keen perception, and whieb 
increased the suspicion se had already con- 
cei ved. 

“Have they met before?” she wondered; 
‘if so they acted ignorance well. There is 
something. Is the sister living still? What 
can be the explanation of it?’’ 

Fulton Leclere’s hands shook as he bent 
over the unconscious girl and lifted her; 
he, too, was full of anxiety and suspicjous 
fears. What bad caused this swoon? The 
sketch? What was the name—he had ftor- 
gotten it tor the moment—of the girl he bad 
pretended to love in the idle dalliance of 
his summer days in Devonshire? It was 
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couch, which had been wheeled to the open 
window, she opened her eyes, and looking 
upward met his anxious gaze. 

For a moment she returned it vacantly, 
then something like recognition crept into 
her ey6s; and with recognition, horror; 
she struggled and emsayed to disengage 
herself, and rather hastily he placed her 
upon the sofa, turned away, and, motion- 
ing to Hamilton to follow him, left the 
room, 

“Let’s send Mrs, Carmichael to them,” 
he said, as they stood for a moment on the 
landing. “They don’t want men. Don’t 
look so scared, Hamilton; she’s not dead. 
Women are always fainting or going into 
hysterics!’’ 

He ran down-stairs to send the house- 
keeper to Lady Saxby’s assistance, and 
Geoffrey followed and joined him presently 
in a little smoking-room adjoining the din- 
ing-room on the ground floor, 

“You will let me know how she is, Mra. 
Carmichael?” Geoffrey had said earnestly, 
to the housekeeper, whom he met on his 
way to the studio with brandy, and sal-vol- 
atile, and such other remedies as ber expe- 
rience suggested. 

“Bless you, yes, sir!’ was the answer, 
spoken in a cheerful, matter-of-fact tone, 
which somewhat reassured the young 
man’s intense anxiety. “There’s nothing 
to be alarmed at. The young lady will be 
all right in a few minute's, -I daresay the 
heatand tbaem late London hours are in 
fault.’”’ 

She passed on, and her master went on 
w .be smoking-room. Leclerc was thare, 
standing by the table, on which stood 
glasses and aerated waters; he was pouring 
soda water intoa tumbler in which was a 
strong dose of brandy, with a hand which 
was not quite steady. 

He glanved up as his friend entered, but 
Geoffrey was too alarmed and anxious him- 
selt to perceive the heavy frown which 
darkened his face; he sat down by the 
table and leaned bis head on his hands, 

“Have a B. and S.?” suggested i*ulton 
Leclerc carelessly. ‘Bother the women! 
They’re never happy unless they are mak- 
ingascene. I believe your pretty visitor 
fainted on purpose to show how long and 
dark her eyelashes were, lying on her pale 
cheeks.”’ 

“Rubbish!” said Hamilton moodily,. 

“Not rubbish at all! She’s very exral/tee, 
anyone can see that! Very pretty, no doubt, 
but tiresome and fatiguing to live with. 
By-the-bye, Geofl’’—he had thrown him 
self into achair, and was selecting a cigar 
from his case with unusual care, and al- 
most elaborate precaution, as if all of them 
were not of the same brand, the only one 
he ever smoked— ‘‘whatis Miss Hamilton’s 
name?”’ 

“Mabel,” (;eofl answered, his voiee sott- 
ening strangely as }.6 uttered the name, 

‘Mabel! Bah! I did not mean her Chris- 
tian name,’’ replied the other impatiently. 
“7 meant her surname! Where did she 
come from?’’ 

“[ really never heard,” Le answered 
carelessly, ‘1 think Mrs, Hamilton met 
her abroad; but | was not, as you know, on 
good terms with my auntin-law during 
the last few years.”’ 

“What was her name? know that, 
I suppose?” said pulling away 
rather rapidly, and watching the light blue 
spirals of sinoke as they rose on the air. 


You 


Leclerc, 





not Hamilton, certainly, but then Hamil- 
ton was not this girl’s own name either; 
she had 
How strangely familiar her face was, even | 
now in its pallor and immobility! 


only taken it with the fortune, | 


Ae he lifted her. the hange f posture 
the movemel! hr ight some retur f 
- Ciel ~ & aA rié er 


it?’’ 

“Oh, yes; I saw the willl Miss Haril 

| ton'’s name was Stanley.’ 

“Stanley!” 

The word escaped his as if ir i! 
tarily; certainly the startl« tone was 

tar f f } ” 
ré af 








to the table and 
yolden-baired picture in thé room, which | 


‘You saw the will, I presume, or a copy of | 


and his bead on his hands, glanced up 
curiously. 


“Stanley. Yes, do you know her?’ he 


said, 
“No! Stanley is nota very uncommon 
name,” replied Fulton, folding a loose leaf 


of his cigar, and 80 avoiding to look at his 
friend’s face, “I don’t think I ever saw 
her until to-day, Who are her people?” 

“Don’t know!” Geoffrey replied, rising 
restiessly, and going to the door, then comm- 
ing back again. 

“She has some, I presume?” 

“I don’t think so,” Geoffrey answered, 
not noticing, in his abstraction, the sneer- 
ing tone in which his triend spoke, ‘I be- 
lieve she is an orphan, and it she had any 
sisters I presume they would live with 
her,.”’ 

“She lives alone?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Without a chaperone?”’ 

“What should she wanta chaperone for?” 
asked Geotfrey carelessly. “People are 
only too fond of chaperoning her. And 
then her old nurse lives with her as housc- 
keeper; I suppose that is protection enough 
for her!” 

“My dear boy, don’t get angry. Whena 
wornan has twenty thousand a-year, she 
can afford todo as she likes!’ remarked 
Fulton, rising and pouring out another 
brandy and soda, and laughing rather bit- 
terly as she spoke; “if you’re not a fool, old 
man, you'll work upon her feelings, and 
get her to share with you. She—confound 
it—who—— I beg your pardon, 
Digby.’’ 

The door opening suddenly from with- 
out had startled him. Grace's pretty figure, 
in its dainty blue gown, appeared upon the 
threshold. 

“T knocked twice,” she said quietly, but 
ina somewhat injured tone, which made 
the statement—which 
sound almost reproachtul to the two young 
men, “You were talking so much that 
you did not hear ine, 40 there was nothing 
forit but tocomein, I hope I did not star- 
tle you, Mr. Hfamilton, I evidently alarmed 
Mr. Leclere.”’ 

“How is Bell--Miss Hamilton?’ stam- 
mered Geoflrey, in his eagerness, 

Miss Digby smiled, 

“] came down at your housekeeper's re- 
quest,’ she answered, § “fell— Miss Hatn- 
ilton’’—imitating tLe young man’s stam- 
mering 6agerDess, but smiling, as she did 


M iss 


was a false one- 


40,80 Sweelly as to render the Imitation 
perfectly kindly and trendly, “is much 
better—quite well, in fact—and 


#O much 


ashamed of her foolish fainting tit that she 
wishes to see Mr. Hamilton to apoloy ze for 
it. You, Mr. Leclerc, will, perhaps, kind- 
ly see if the carriage has returned for us," 
The ore 
Geotlrey had disappeared and was rushing 


words were scarcely uttered 
up the shallow oakeon stairs three at a time. 
Miss Digthy drew 


peculiar little smile, 


her lips together in a 

“Mr. Hamilton does not attempt to dis- 
guise bis interestin ourchariwing tuvalid,” 
“Jt would bea delightful 
arrangement, would notit ?—and one which 
could not tail to give watistaction to Mr. 
Hamilton's friends, 
Blood 


she said calmly. 


But,’ she advanced 


making @ pretty 


was furnished plainly and soberly, “why 


does Mr. Leclerc disguise hfs interest in 
' 7 
Miss Hamilton? 

She tixed her keen, questioning, | a 
eyes on the young man’s face as S16 Spon ey, 
and in #pite of bis #elT-poss there 
was sore Slight embarrassime! n bis tone 
as he answer 

“It would be impossible for { 4 
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“Then it was consideration for your 
friend which kept you in the background 
to-day?”’ she said coldly. 

“Intirely,”’ he replied with a little sat- 
irical laugh, which deepened tho color in 


J 

her cheek, ; 
‘And is your interest in her solely die 

tated by your appreciation of ber charm - 


and beauty?” asked the girl in the same 
quiet, meaning tone, 

“Solely,”’ he replied coolly, 

“Then,’’—she leaned forward while she 
Ktood and looked stcadily and significantly 
into his face,—'*what uade her taint, Mr. 
Leclerc?’’ 

Hie started slightly, but recovered him- 
self immediately, Hie was a proud man, 
and the cool self-assertion of this girl, who 
occupied a dependent position in Miss 
Hamilton’s household, rather annoyed him; 
moreover, here was no mistaking the sig- 
nificance of her tone and manner, 





“The heat, probably,’’ he answered care- 
lessly, “or fatigue. What does mnake ladies 
faint, as a rule, Miss Miss Digby?’’ 

“Sometimes sometimes fatigue, 
sometimes a shock,’ she replied quietly. 
“ft was a shock in this case, Mr,—ab!— 
Mr. Leclere.” 

“A shock, 
shocking? 
languidly. 

“Your sketches are only too admirable,” 
| she replied, “You have so great a talent 
for portrait painting that you have quite 

missed your vocation in adopting land- 
Your portrait of Miss Iflamilton's 


” 


ah! 


heat, 


Are my sketches then #0 
lease excuse the pun,” he said 





KCApOS, 
dead sister in so lifelike that 
“Dead! Vauline dead!’ he echoed, bis 
face growing suddenly very pale, and bis 
eyos staring ather with incredulous horror, 
“Her name was Pau ine,’ she sald quiet 
ly. You, she is dead, 
She died suddenly about two years ayo.”’ 
“Suddenly? 


his s6lf-possession 








“You are quite right. 


‘Two years ayo?’”’ he echoed, 
too sorely shaken for 
disguise. 

“You: sO Lhbave heard from 


the housekeeper,”’ 


Mra. Fane, 


“Dorcas Fane!’ he exclaimed involunta- 
rily. 

“That is her name," she answered, with 
a Slight smile. “Your memory is quite 
correct. Mra, health, ner- 
yous, and excitable, and has a habit 
which is sometinies an unfortunate one: she 





kane is out ot 


416 


” 


talks in ner #leep, and 








“You have played eavesdropper?’’ he 
gad scornfu 
eThatisn 4 lway of alluding to my 
atte n I bane 6 replied tran 
ju J 4 ‘ 1, a8 perhaps you 
know, much Kindness at her hands and 
| thie f he ‘ What I can do in 
| return for that Kindieoss is pladly done, | 
NIrs, bane is reatioss al night; sue likes to 
| have me woth her, she is aisturbed in mind, 
and soimetiinios #1 finds relietin making 
me her cor lasite, Sho ig nol garru- 
lous, fartromit. The besoin dos’ epancher 
is notso wrealin herasilisininany women, | 
but she tells me « little, and I have not the 
uncommon talent of adding two and two 
topether. , | 
‘And BO mMiakinyg Lye Is that the way 
you show your grat le for the kindness 








| 
, 
} of which you spean he asked coldly. 
| Hie hadre vered smelt porsession now, 
|} and faced her ‘ y and steadily, witha 
rather nteu * ri of the lip. 
{ Ww I Y i } ‘ 
han t 4 a 4 Heer 
t ‘+ ‘ 
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and a slight sneer. 

“Perhaps not If you were so clever,” 
she exclaimed, almost fiercely, and show- 
ing the anger over which fora moment she 
had lost control, “you would have seen 
that it was better tomakea friend of Mins 
—ab!—Digby than an enemy.” 

“How bave I raised your enmity?’ he 
said stniling, and the smile was a forced 
one, although he did teel some slight 
amusement at the girl's anger and assum p- 
ion of power, 

“It would have been wiser to have ob- 
tained my triendabip,’’ she said, “I might 
bave helped you. But,’ abe turned towards 
the door as she spoke, and glanced back at 
him over her shoulder “1 don’t think you 
would bave had much chance, Do you 
know what her first words were when she 
recovered trou herswoon? She iooked 
wildly around, muttering, ‘Don't let him 
come pear me! Lady Saxby thought she 
was delirious, but | knew better.” 

Leclere laughed carelessly. 

“How do you know,” he asked, “that 
abe did not mean Geotlrey? I bave noticed 
that she does not seem tw appreciate his at 
tentions.”’ 

“Jt she meant Mr. Hamilton, shesudden 
ly altered her mind, for as soon as whe was 
herse|t again, she asked to see him, and he 
is with her now,’’ 

“Lucky fellow.” remarked Fulton calm 
ly. “You will own, Mias Digby, that, con 
sidering the shortness of our acquaintance, 
our conversation bas been arather remark- 
able one,’’ 

She siniled slightly, but her face flushed 
nevertheless, She went towards the door; 
the young man followed her and was about 
to open ittor her, when she lifted ber hand 
With a litde commanding gesture, which 
told hii to walt, 

“Would you like to know what Miss 
Hamilton is saying to your triend?”’ she 
asked, 

“Can you tell me?" he said smiling. 

“I think se," she rejoined. “You shall! 
judge of the correctness of my statement 
when you have heard it She is going to 
ask him——” 

“Judging from the length of our inter- 
View she doubtless has asked him, ere this,”’ 
maid the painter carelessly, 

“She has asked nim then,’ was the un- 
reply. “She has asked him whether he 
speota few weeks at Chagtord two yours 
ago, and——-'’ 

*And——?"’ Leclerc said hoarsely, angry 
with himself because the color bad tacdied 
from his cheek, and angry, bitterly angry, 
with her for having spoken the words which 
had driven it thence, 

“And whether he made the acquaintance 
of her sister there?” she said coolly. “What 
do you suppose bis answer will be?’ 

He said nothing. He was white with an- 
ger and regretas he faced her, 

“His answer will just be «No! she said 
slowly. “I wonder if—" 

“Miss Dighy, are you coming?” Lady 
Saxby's imperative tones said fromthe hall, 
and the nextimoment herladyship appeared 
on the threshold. “Ah! there you are, Do 
not delay any longer, if you please! Miss 
Hamilton is in the carriage, She is quite 
well again,’ 


’ 


she added, her voice resuming 
ite graciousness as she addresed Fulton 

Leclerc, ‘You must letme say ‘good-bye’ 
tor ber, for 1 think she is very tired, Good 
bye, and many thanks for your music, 
Don't forget that lam alWays at home « D 
Thursdays.”’ 

She gave him her hand, and hurried out 
ofthe room. Miss Digby had already dis. 
appeared, Leclere stood still near the door 
until be heard the carrirge leaving the 
house; then he went back to the table and 
lighted acigar. The next minute Geottrey 
entered the room, and without a word, 
threw himeselfintoachair. He looked pale, 
startled and bewildered, 

“Hallo, Geofl, what's the matter?” asked 
his friend, carelessly. 

The other looked at him wistfully in 
Kilence for a mowent, with an eX pression 
on bis face which bis triend, in all their 
years of friendship, had never seen there. 

“I don't know what the matter is,” he 
Baid heavily. “1 have been wondering, 
Leclere, if you can tell me. When | went 
into the studio a tew minutes since, Miss 
Hamilton wasalone; betore 1] could approch 
her, she put out her hand to arrest my 
steps and asked me if, two years ago, 7 
had spentseome Umeat Chagtord or Dingle, 
I answered naturally, ‘No; 1 had 
stayed at Chagford or D ngle.’"’ 


hever 


“Well?” Leclere asked; he was very 
pale now, and his hand, lying careless ' 
on the table, Was Dot Quile steady : 


“That answer seemed 1 sturtie ar 
al cmt shock her She the aake ¢ 
mie POA ING AN Lhew 
4 ~ ati =! , “ 
Bisle auiine Slaniey a 
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““‘And——” the other said breathlessly. 

“I answered ‘No’ to that question also. 
It was the truth; I never was at Chagford. 
1 never knew Pauline Stanley.” 

“And she?” Leclerc asked in a low voice. 
breaking a short pause which bad followed 
upon bis friend's words. 

“She—she turned so deadly white that I 
thought sbe was going to faint again, aod 
jooked at me in silence. I saw her lips 
move, but no svuund came from them, then, 
alter a pause, she put out her band to me 
and just whispered—I think she could not 
speak aloud, ‘Forgive me!’ and——”’ 

The young artist s voice tailed him; the 
remembrance had sorely shaken Lis com- 
posure, 

‘Is that all?’’ Leclerc asked presently. 

“Yom, that is all, except that——” He 
paused, looking anxiously and wistfully 
al bis friend, 

“Except what?” Fulton said hurriedly. 

“}oxcept that what J] cannot understand 
1] thought you might, Leclerc,’”’ young 
Hamilton said slowly. “What puzzles me 
nay be clear to you! Can you explain it? 
And if you can——” 

“If ] ean!’ the other said, in a low voice. 
“If |] can—what then?” 

“If you can, will you?”’ 

There was «a minute’s profound silence, 
then Leclerc said quietly : 

“What makes you think I can explain 
it?’”’ 

“TIT don't know; I feel so confused,” the 
young artistanswered huskily; ‘that I am 
not in a condition to look at anything 
calunly! That sketch of a girl's face was 
betore her when she fainted. Was that her 
sister's face? Did you know her? You were 
in Devonshire two years ago! You re- 
mained longer than you intended! Is there 
anything connected with that visit which I 
do not know?” 

“Many things, probably,’’ Leclerc said 
coolly “At the same time, mon cher, you're 
not my father confessor, and I tail to 
recognize your right to cross-examine me, 
If Miss Hamilton wants to know anything 
about my movements she can apply to me, 
and 1 am quite ready to answer any ques. 
tions asked by such pretty lips as hers, 
(iood gracious, it is half-past six, and I 
have to dine at Queen’s Gate at seven. My 
fiancee does not like to be kept waiting.” 

He hurried outot the room, disregarding 
his friend’s eager “stay, Leclerc, I must 
speak to you!’ and Goeffrey heard him 
running upstairs, three steps at a time, and 

be slam of the dressing room door, as he 
shut it after him; and puzzled, anxious, 
distressed, yet too weak by nature, and too 
much under the domination of his friend 
to insist upon the explanation he felt 
Leclerc could give, Geoffrey sat in the 
solitary room and thought with all bis 
might, yet could arrive at no conclusion, 

That there was a mystery it was impossi- 
ble to doubt, and that Fulton Leclerc was 

concerned in it was also undoubted, but 
what it was it was impossible even to con- 
Jecture, 

Had Fulton wronged Miss Hamilton's 
sister? Where was she? Why was she not 
with her sister? 

And why —above all why had Bell looked 
at him, (ieoftrey, with such a look of in- 
tense pain and contrition in her beautitul 
sad eyes, and murmured those strange, 
those incomprehensible words, ‘Forgive 
me?” 

What had he to forgive her, and what 
was there he would not have forgiven her? 
‘The young man asked himself passionately 
as he thought of the beautiful tender ey 6s, 
and sorrowful red lips, and little out- 
stretched appealing hands, 

And while he thought, Fulton Leclere, 
in his dressing room above, disregarding 
the evening attire which Mrs. Carmichael 
had put ready for him, and the dinner 
engagement for which he had lett the room 
to prepare, was pacing up and dowa in 
deep and angry and paintul thought 

The woman who in a tew short weeks 
was to be his wife was com pletety forgotten; 
in that moment, she who tilled bis thoughts 
to the exclusion of all else, was the woman 
he had feigned to love in those summer 
days two years before; the woman who 
had loved him as he never would be loved 
again; the woman he had deserted, whose 
heart he had broken, and who had died in 
her sister’s arms one July day at dawn, 





CHAPTER XXIII. 





| keenest, ost eager scrunity, she saw 


>. 


\ LTHOUGH Grace Digby watched with 


nothing in Miss Hamilton's face dur- 
ing the homeward drive, but the intense 
pallor and set stern look, wnich were per 


haps, the natural result of her sudden 

and a Dg ness, She watcbedin vail 
I I s evyea, they sur 

w ray some sign of’ pain or distress 


but the girl kept her long, dark \ashes 


downcast, and so the anguish which lay 
deep in their lustrous depths were hidden, 
and the companion, who acted well her part 
of anxious sympathy, wasto some measure 
disappointed. 

Bell herself was scarcely conscious of 
what was going op around her; perbaps 
even that intensity of anguish she had suf- 
fered when she bad watched her sister’s 
death-agony bad not been greater than this 
which she suflered now; that at least bad 
been free trou the sting of remorse which 
added its dreadtul bitterness to this, 

She never remembered that drive bome, 
although she succeeded in deceiving even 
the keen eyes of Grace Digby—rendered 
keener by the suspicions she bad conceived, 
suspicions in which were a certain amount 
of truth—saw nothing of ber misery, and 
Lady Saxby was quite willing to attribute 
her languor and silence to her late swoon. 

“You have been doing too much this sea- 
son, poor child,” said ber ladysbip sympa- 
thetically, as she patted Bell's small hand, 
whose icy chill struck even through ber 
glove, as it lay passive in her own little fin- 
gers. “This London life is terribly trying, 
especially to a sympathetic girl like you 
who is troubled with a beart and a consci- 
ence, and similar useless appendages! You 
fee! for your admirers,wbhen you dismiss 
them, my pretty Bell! and that is a fatal 
mistake, you know!”’ sue added laughb- 
ingly. 

‘A fatal mistake!’ Bell whispered, the 
words parting her pale, sill lips being in- 
audible even tothe eager ears of Grace Dig- 
by, silting opposite to her in the soltly-cush- 
ioned carriage, Yes, | have made a fatal 
mistak 6,”’ 

‘“}t has been very warm to-day also,”’ 
Lady Saxby went on, in ber cheertul yet 
concerned voice; “and the scent of those 
roses, exquisite as they were, was rather 
oppressive even although the windows were 
open! And I am afraid you'are not very 
strong, Bell—you are always so pale. The 
Snow Queen, your admirers call you, you 
know.”’ 

“The Snow Queen,” Miss Digby ex- 
claimed. ‘Whata pretty name!”’ 

“Yes, and sosuitable for one so white and 
cold,” Lady Saxby said, smiling, and 
glancing at the beautiful still white face, 
but Bell said nothing; sbe had neither heard 
nor heeded the words which had followed 
those which had struck her—‘A fatal mus- 
take!” 

Aye, in the very truth indeed she had 
made a great, fatal mistake! Just then this 
was all she could teel, all she could under- 
stand. The revenge she had so caretully 
planned, the revenge to which she had de- 
voted the fairest years of her lite had been 
a mistake; she bad been deceived, she had 
deceived herself, and she had not known 
ot her mistake until now, when the knowl- 
edge of iistunned her into the dull apathy 
of despair. Yet her tace told nothing; it 
was white and set and beautiful as if carved 
in alabaster, or a8 she) were indeed the 
snow queen of whom Lady Saxby had spo- 
ken. 

The carriage rolled rapidly through the 
busy strects until itreached Park Lane, 
and then the coachman pulled up and 
Lady Saxby’s footman sprang down to 
open the door for the two girls to alight. 


“Good-bye, dear,”’ Lady Saxby said as 
she released Beil’s litte hand with a kind- 
ly pressure of herown. ‘You must have 
a good long rest. You will not go out this 
evening I hope. It will be better not, even 
it Mrs. Bruce’s bal! will lose its tairest orna- 
ment, You will not goto it, Bell?” 

“Not to-night,’’ Bell answered mechani- 
cally! She had not understood the ques- 
tion but she saw that a negative answer 
was expected, and she smiled, a little pale, 
forced smile, as she nodded a tarewell, and 
passed up the broad white steps into the 
stately marble-paved ball of the house of 
which Bell Stanley had made herselt mis- 
tress. 

Without a word to Grace who was walk- 
ing beside her, watching ber with the keen 
attention which had not varied for a mo- 
ment, and which she concealed so cleverly 
under an assumption of sorrowtul, anxious 
tenderness, Bell crossed the ball toward 
her own silting-room; but @ven as ber band 
rested on the portiere, she drew back and 
turned away with a little shudder. It 
seemed as if she could not meet Pauline’s 
sweet blue eyes as they looked on her from 
the canvas ou which her tair tace was 
painted. Turning from the door, she stood 
fora moment motionless, as if hesitating 
where togo next, with a strange teeling 
| strong upon her that she had no right to 
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then remembering herself, ‘No, no,” she 
said quickly, feeling that she would rather 
see anyone than Dorcas, just then; “I do 
not want ber—or anyone,” sne added. 

“May I not come with you?” Grace went 
on in her soft voice, yet with an vager look 
in her eyes which even in her abstraction 
Miss Hamilton noticed. 

She looked at her calmly, for the eager. 
ness had startied her into fuller conscious. 
ness ot what suspicions might be aroused 
ifshe betrayed that her sudden swoon 
had been caused by anything but heat and 
fatigue. 

“Oh, no, thank you,” she said quietly, 
‘‘Hammond will be in my room, of course? 
You will excuse me coming down to din- 
ner thiscvening,’’ she wenton. “Perhaps, 
if 1 keep perfectly quiet for an hour or two, 
1 may feel equal to Mrs. Bruce’s ball; and 
as it will be one of the best, and one of the 
last of the season, it seems a pity to mise 
it”’ 

She turned from Grace and went slowly 
up to her own rooms, longing, with a great 
longing, to be alone. But the solitude for 
which she craved was not to be hers yet. 

As she entered her dressing room, look- 
ing around her with a strange uncertain 
glance, with a still more intensified teeling 
ot baving no right to be there, her maid 
turned round from a wardrobe which she 
was arranging, and exclaimed in startled 
tones at her mistress’s pallor and languid 
movements, 

“{ am very tired, that is al!,” Bell said 
quickly. “Take off my gown, Hammond, 
and get me some tea | don’t think I| will 
go out again this evening.”’ 

“But the bail, mwa’am?’’ Hammond ex- 
claimed, in irrepressible dismay. ‘And 
your dress is so lovely! It came this after- 
noon!’’ 

“Jt—it will do for another time,’’ Bell 
said carelessiy. ‘‘Be as quick as you can, 
Hammond: | am too tired to stand.” 

In silence, and with deft, skiliul fingers, 
Hammond removed the pretty white gown, 
substituting for it a loose cambric wrapper. 
Bell, in her tear of arousing suspicion, 
submitted patiently to her ministrations, 
and then, when she had brought her some 
tea, dismissed her finally, assuring the 
girl who was tond of her kind, considerate 
young mistress, that he would ring for her 
it she needed anything. 

Bell gave the maid a languid little smile, 
as she turned to leave the room. She was 
lying back in a low cushioned armchair, 
with the tea equipage on a smail table 
besides her. She leoked languid, and in- 
dolent, and thoroughly at ber ease as she 
reclined there, waiting tor that solitude 
which is always hard for the rich to obtain 
as it is impossible for the poor; but the 
door had hardly closed upon the servant 
when she sprang up and began pacing up 
and down the dainty, luxurious room in 
which she had no right to be, 

And then— 

Ah, then!—the agony, remorse, and bitter 
pain found vent, not, alas, in the mercitul 
reliet of tears, but in dry, tearless, terrible 
sobs which shook the gir!, as a slender tree 
is shaken by a storm of wind. 

Now, for the first time, she realized fully 
what she had done; hithertoshe had blinded 
herself, retusing to see the evil in her 
actions, the sin of that wild, absorbing 
passion for revenge which nad held her in 
its hideous bondage for so lung; but now 
she saw it in all its horror. 

W hat had she done? What had she done? 
She had not only stained her own soul 
with the foul stain of sin, but she had 
stained the souls of others. Her faithful 
nurse and friend, Dorcas Fane, had sinned 
tor ber and through her, and was sufiering 
tor her sin now, suffering keenly and 
shattered in health and nerves. 

She had spared nothing in her wild 
despair for vengeance; she had sacrificed 
ber own truth and beauty and womanly 
sweetness. She had longed and lusted 
after the sweetness of revenge—ab, surely 
it was only fitting that now she should 
drink to the dregs the bitterness of re 
worse! 

On her dressing-table amid a hundred 
costly and dainty trifies, a portrait of her 
sister held the place of bonor, standing 
where Bell’s eyes always rested upon it 
when she sat before the dressing-table; now 
it seemed, to her excited taucy, as she paced 
up and down that the sweet eyes seemed 
to follow her from out of the pretty plush 
frame with a reproachful look. Bell 
turned from them with a little low cry 0! 
pain, preasing her hand to her throbbing 
heart! 

More than once in these last miserable 
months it had seemed to her that she bad 


| read that reproachtful look in the soft eyes, 


and bad turned from it, and hardenee 


heart, and told herself that she was rig®* 


quite right--to revenge her sister’s crue: 
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wrongs; but now that delusion had passed 
tor ever. She could think so no longer. 
Then, when the thought that what she had 
done, what she longed to do, was sintul, 
had come to her, she had put it away, bard- 
eving her heart against the promptings of 
her better nature; but now she could hard- 
en it no longer. 

When she had shrank back in horror at 
her unwomanl!y cruelty, and ber soul had 
fainted within her at the baseness of her 
conduct in smiling upon the man she longed 
to smite, she had recalled her beloved sis- 
ter—her suffering and her death—and she 
had gathered her strength afresh for the 
shametul struggle; but now the remem- 
brance of Pauline’s still, lovely face, with 
the lignt ot a new-born day upon it, and of 
her tainting head upon her shoulder, 
brought only self-reproach of the keenest 
—self-reproach and despair. 

She had sinned in vain; she had suffered 
in vain. The revenge tor which she had 
thirsted had fallen upon the innocent, the 
guilty had gone scot tree! There was not 
the faintest shadow of doubt in her mind 
a4 to Geoffrey Hamilton’s innocence of any 
wrong to the sister whom she had avenged, 
The other man—his friend—was guilty. 

It was be, Fulton Leclerc, who had spent 
those weeks at Dingle during which he had 
won Pauline's love to make it the pastime 
ot his idleness; and then, having wearied of 
her tenderness, he had removed himselt 
from the spell of her beauty and had thrown 
aside her love as carelessly as if it had been 
a cast-off glove, and in so doing had broken 
her heart. 

But although he had sinned, what had 
his—Fulton Leclerc’s—sin been compared 
with her’s Mable Stanley’s? His had been 
the sin of a careless, inconstant nature; in- 
capable, perhaps, of true love, selfish im- 
pressionable, unfaithtul. He had not known 
that Pauline loved him so well, that her 
love was part of her life; he had, doubtless 
imagined it to be a passing fancy like bis 
own. 

He had thought her like one of the girls 
in the world in which he moved, girls whose 
one ambition was to make a wealthy mar- 
riage, to have diamonds and an opera box; 
he did not know that to a woman like Paul- 
ine all these things were worthless com- 
pared to the value of a good hecnorable 
man’s love, 

Thus he had sinned in blindness, and 
there was some slight excuse for him—but 
she—she had sinned with her eyes open to 
the horror of her sin, deliberately, thought- 
tully planning ber crime—for crime it bad 

been!—as any hardened criminal might 
have done; there was no excuse for her. 

She had cherished hatred, malice and ven- 
geance in her heart until they had filled it, 
to the exclusion of all gentler teelings. 
They had absorbed her, they had usurped 
SO gréata place in her mind that there was 
no room there for love, or honor, or truth, 
or kindliness. She had robbed—aye, that 
was the word; there was none other! —an 
innocent man of his inheritance; she had 
made him sufler when he had done no 
wrong! 

And this was the result of the arrogance 
with which she had usurped herself the 
right of vengeance which belongs to no 
earthly being. Resolutely, unhesitatingly 
she had gone on her path; it had been of ne- 
cessity a joyless one. Nay she knew in 
her inmost heart that her sorrow, her nat- 
ural grief for her sister’s death would long 
ago have given place to a more softened 
feeling of resignation, and that her lite 
might have been peaceful, if not joyous; 
but it had seemed to her then as if there 
had been no other way possible to her but 
the one she had tollowed, while now she 
knew that ofall the hard and diflicult roads, 
she had chosen the hardest and most difli- 
cult. And it had been all a mistake! 

Geotfrey Hamilton had never seen her 
sister, his eyes had never rested upon her 
face until they had glanced down upon the 
sketch which Fulton Leclerc had made of 
the woman he had betrayed. The wrong 
had not been committed by him, but by 
his friend, in his name! 

Minutes grew into hours as she paced up 
and down the luxurious room in atrenzy of 
suffering, which allowed her no rest of 
mind or body; a great stil/ness reigned in 
the house; the perfectly-trained servants 
went about their tasks in their usua! noise- 
1688 manner, and even the gossip of the ser- 
Vant’s hall had not touched upon any unus- 
al cause for Miss Hamilton’s non-appear- 
ance at dinner. 

It is by no means an untfrequent thing for 
dinner to be disregarded in a household 
reigned over by a young girl, when there 

8 no ale member to whom the meal is an 


important institution, and Bell’s French 
ef de cuisine bad long ago tound that his 
l was wasted when exercised sole 
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Tonight the tea, which Hammond had 
brought up, stood untasted.on the little 
table, although the fever of Bell's mind 
had parched her lips until they were as dry 
as dust, and her eyes burned with a hot 
throbbing fire, uncooled by a rain of tears. 

The night was warm, almost sultry, but 
Bell shivered as she stood in her luxurious 
room as if a cold blast blew upon her; her 
hands were chill as death, her heart seemed 
turned to stone within her. 

Her remorse and anguish seemed to bow 
her down to the very earth; she felt as if 
never again could she bear to look upon 
the light of day, or to meet the eyes ot her 
fellow creatures. 

There was but one thing to do, she thought, 
sinking at last trom sheer exhaustion into 
a chair and putting back her loosened hair 
from her throbbing temples; make what 
atonement she could to Geoftrey Hamilton, 
and then return to the White House, and 
pray that death, which had been merciful 
to Pauline, would be merciful to her also, 

But in order to make atonement to 
Geoffrey Hamilton she must confess, per- 
haps publicly, the sin by which she had 
wronged him, and this confession would 
notonly bring her within: reach of punish- 
ment, but Dorcas would be involved,— 
Dorcas, who had sinned at her instiga- 
tion only, and who had sutlered cruelly at 
her guilt. 

Could she tell the truth, when the truth 
meant prison and shame to Dorcas Iane? 
Would they believe that only she, Bell 
herself, was really guilty, that she had in- 
fluenced Dorcas, she, a young girl, not yet 
twenty years old? Would they let the 
elder woman go free and let her, the only 
really guilty one, bear the punishment 
whieh she, and she alone, deserved? 

Would the law, of whose power the girl 
was perfectly ignorant, but which she mag- 
nitied to its utmost extent, spare Dorcas, 
and Jet retribution fall upon her, who alone 
merited it? 

If not—if not, it would kill Dorcas! Poor 
Dorcas, who had suffered so terribly al- 
ready in her terror of discovery and its 
copsequent shame, 

Thickly the thoughts crowded in upon 
the girl’s troubled mind, excited as she was, 
her imagination quickened to more than 
its usual vividness by the tension on her 
nerves, 

She pictured the shame of the public 
trial, the examination in court, the cold 
eyes of the lawyers, the condemnation on 
the tace of the judge. 

She seemed to hear berselt telling, betore 
the crowded audience, the story of Paul- 
ine’s death, of her betrayed loveand broken 
heart, amid the sneers and indiflerence of 
her hearers, perhaps their laughter! 

She shivered in every limb as she thought 
ot her sister’s beloved and sacred name 
spoken amid derision and scorn. How 
could she bear it? 

And then, when the trial was over, she 
and Dorcas would be punished, their sin— 
hers in truth, although shared by Dorcas— 
was one which was punishable by law—it 
Fulton Leclerc’s were not! And yet—and 
yet, surely bis was the greater! 

And no excuse would be made for her or 
for Dorcas. The judge would not believe 
that they were actuated by any other feel- 
ing but that of cupidity. 

He would believe that Pauline’s story 
was a mere fabrication, invented as an ex- 
cuse tor their sin, and his belief would be 
confirmed when Geoffrey Hamilton should 
say that he had never seen or heard of 
Pauline Stanley, and that he consequently 
had never betrayed her. 

There would be nothing to palliate their 
guilt--nothing. Mason, Mrs. Hamilton’s 
maid, who could perhaps have witnessed 
to; her mistress’s wishes, which she had 
helped to carry out, was dead, There 
would be only her, Kell’s, word, and who 
would credit that? 

True, the letter which Mrs. Hamilton 
had herself written to Mr, Clark might be 
still in existence, but the chances were 
against it, the girl thought bitterly, and of 
all people she could ask no help from Mr. 
Clark or from his nephew. 

His nephew, Alick Holt!—he 
suspected her guilt! Would 
to witness against her? 
of it seemed toturn the blood, which had 
been coursing 80 wiidly through Hell’s 
veins, into ice, 

She started to her feet in a sudden, terri- 
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{ of ihe room where she stood 

violently open, and Dorcas Fane, white to 
| ghastliness, shaking in every limb, her 
eyes staring wildly, 
| wards her. 
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FEW years ago some burglars paid a 
A midnight visit to a shop in a certain 

city. The cashbox lay handy. It was 
heavy—very heavy. Here was booty, they 
thought, so they did not wait to help them- 
selves to anything else but decamped with 
the cash-box and its precious contents. 
Next morning it was found not far trom 
the premises; and in an ashpit, close by, a 
lump of lead was discovered, which was 
all the booty they got, for their intended 
victim had been too arttul for them. 

A Parisian lady, whose husband had 
gone to Ubina on business, one day re- 
ceived a letter dated from Old China Street, 
Canton. ‘“Madam,’’ it ran, ‘‘] have to an- 
nounce a mournfui event, Your husband, 
captured by Malay pirates, has been burned 
alive, and his bones calcined to powder. I 
have, with great difficulty, been able to 
procure a few pinches of this powder, which 
I enclose.’’ 

As the distracted widow opened the box, 
a strange idea came into her head; and 
sending for some snuff, she mixed the 
powder with it, and piously inhaled all that 
was leftof her lost spouse, A tew days 
later a letter arrived trom her husband, 
and proved that the story of his capture 
and calcination was the work of some un- 
known enemy. 

Speculation is a risky affair; but we can- 
not help thinking that the perpetrator of 
the following was a disappointed rival. A 
young couple were about to be married at 
& Synagogue, and all was going merrily 
asa marriage bell, when the proceedings 
were interrupted by the arrival of a tele- 
gram, running as follows: “Stop marriage 
atonce. His wife and children have ar- 
rived, and will come on,”’ 

The bride fainted away; the bridegroom 
protested on his oath that it was all a ma- 
licious hoax, but had to make the best of 
his way, a single man still, through an ex- 
asperated crowd, full of sympathy for the 
much-wronged girl, whose parents found 
upon inquiry that they had been 
But then, the marriage was off. 

Some years ago the inhabitants of an in- 
land town were startled with the news that 
a mermaid was singing on a rock some dis- 
tance trom the shore of the lake. They all 
flocked down there, and, sure enough, saw 
the mermaid decking her hair with shells, 
and heard her sing her plaintive song. 

The next night there was a rush to the 
beach. Again the mermaid appeared and 
flashed the moonbeams about with her 
hand-mirror. Telescopes were brought 
into requisition, but she took not the slight- 
est heed, and continued braiding her tresses 
and singing her songs in protound indifler- 
ence to the excitement she caused, 

Next night it was the same, and the next, 
and the next; only the crowd grew denser 
and the mermaid hoarser, as if she had 
caughtacold, At last she seemed to get 
tired of it, and after winding up her vocal 
entertainment by lustily singing some- 
thing strongly resembling “Sweet Violets,’’ 
dived off the rock and was seen no more, 

But wonderfully irate did the population 
become when it was found out that the 
strange Visitant was no other than a stu- 
dent of divinity, whose legs were 6nvel- 


duped, 


ered with plaited seaweed. 

An odd hozx on a mild seale was once 
perpetrated at Oxtord. It was at the time 
when Madame de Stael was the 
a certain undergraduate, who 
the great lady’s acquaintance 
France, was not backward in 
friends know of the fact. 

It was hinted abroad that she had ar- 
rived in England aod intended to return 
this gentleman’s visit. He received a let 
ter purporting to be from Madaine de Stael, 
and became all at once an object of univer- 
sal respect, 

By-and-by it was announced that she had 
come and her friend ventured to invite the 
vice-chancellor and the heads of the houses 
to meet her at breakfast. The party assemi- 
bled; the breakfast went off admirably, all 
present being charmed with the grace, wit, 
and brilliant conversation of the heroine of 
the occasion, 

It was not until many weeks afterwards 
that it came out that the dame who had 
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had mad: 
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letting his 





ble dread, and as she did #0, the inner door | 
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captivated all hearts was not only not Mad- 
| ame de Stael, but merely a counterteit pre 
| sentment, admirably acted by a clever un 


oped in oilskin, and whose head was cov- ; 
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HANDWRITING.—No rellance is to be 
placed o the many presumed indications 
ot] character. On the hand-writing very 
little is be placed; yet men of great decision 
of character usually write a hard, firm hand, 
with decided downstrokes in the letters; 
antiquarians often write a small, precise 
hand in keeping,'‘perhaps with their charac- 
ter and pursuits; poets and novelists a free 
flowing band, etc, 

HUNTING THE WreEN.—An odd custom 
formerly existed in Ireland and the Isle of 
Man under the name of “hunting the 
wren.”’ ‘The wrens were killed and carried 
in bolly-bushes from house to house as a 
punishment tor having picked some crumbs 
left over supper, and thereby awakened 
the sleeping druinmer boy of a Danish ar- 
my which the Irish were about to surprise, 
In the Isleot Man the wren was laid out 
and carried on the brier to the parish church 
with much pomp and ritual. 


PAWNBROKKRS.—NSome odd and funny 
things are often offered to pawnbrokers on 
which to advance money, but the moat lu- 
dicrous incident of that nature occurred in 
one some time ago, A fairly well-dressed 
man entered the store, looked cautiously 
around, and then plucking a false tooth 
trom his upper set, he held it over the coun- 
ter to the proprietor and asked him if he 
would give him fifty cents for it. The offer 
was not accepted and ten minutes later he 
tried it again at another pawnshop. 


Tuk WacLnut.—In such estimation was 
the walnut formerly held in Germany, that 
in some rural districts no young farmer was 
allowed to marry until he was the possesor 
of a certain number of growing trees The 
foreign stores of the ‘common’? walnut— 
which yields the handsomest and uost 
valuable timber—are now supplemented 
by the black American walnut which has 
long been naturalised in England. It Is 
largely employed by gunmakers, is extrem- 
ly tough and durable, and is at once din- 
tinguishable by the peculiar purplish- 
brown color of the matured wood. 


On trHK W1iNnG,—A loarned professor of 
natural history has fade a discovery that 
certain birds may sleep on the wing. Birds 
ot prey and some others, he says, can lock 
together the parts of the wing holding the 
extended feathers, ‘The action of the air 
on the wing in this condition extends to 
the elbow, which is prevented from opening 
too far by a cartilage, and the wings may be 
kept in this position for an indefinate time, 
with no muscular action whatever on the 
part of the bird.” Without exertion a bird 
may thus be carried far by a horizontal cur 
rent, and might easily go to sleep. 


Easy Divorcre.—At Trichur, a town of 
the Madras coast, in India, divorce seems 
to be assitnple as marriage is easy. The 
Nair lady is a very independent person, 
Someone offers a cloth; that isthe proposal. 
If she accepts it; that is the marriage. If 
she gots tired of her husband, she gets rid 
of bim and takes on with another, 
not held to have behaved disgracetully in 
so doing. By cloth is meant the garment 
worn by women in the Ivast, and it may be 
very plain or cheap, or very rich and costly. 
But to give one is very significant, as # 
distinguished visitor to Trichur found when 
he offered onetoa Nair lady in whose house 


and is 


he had received some civility. 


China if the 
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father’s to her husband's house 


Thnk CHIngsk Brior,.—In 
bride break the heel of her shoe in 
from her 


her new 


it is ominous of unhappiness in 


relations. A pieces of bacon and # parce! of 
sugar are hung on the back of a bride's se 
dan-chalir a4 4 sop to the demons who might 
molest while on her The 
“Three Banetul Ones" are fond of salt 
spices, and the “White Tiger’ likes sweets 
A bride, while putting on her wedding gar 
ments, stands in # round, shallow basket 
This conduces her to leading @ placid, well- 
rounded lifein hertuture home, After her 
departure from her tather’s door her moth 
or puts the basket over the mouth of the 
oven, to stop the mouths of all who would 


her journey. 


and 


make averse Comment on her daughter, 
and then sits the kitchen 
rangé, that her peace and leisure may be 
duplicated in her daughter's lite, 


down betore 
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From Out the Storm. 
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CHAPTER XNXNIV.,--¢ 


ONLIN bie) 


PHING on his toanner warned her, 


yOoMI 
\ and ane wlaneed up quickly, 
‘ eNotit you don’t wish it,” 


wie maid, 


w iittioa testily, 


“Pde wel iC sald be defiantiv, 1 came 
for thins,’’ 

He wentovertoachair that was pushed 
back ayalnettie wall, pulled it out, and 
picked up trot Cie foor behind It aw write 
rower faded now, but st eweet, and exthal 

ign perfume 

You «re pryrvened thie,”’ he said, “It was 
Jif uit to plek jt up when all the rest were 

Kin nm; brut prus edt it it there, and 
wa md ane Awitend wnt tie bootie mM erp 

as CUE lived tin TE and rescue 


Hie wepoke with a cortain carefulness even 


‘ heu ‘ fire i in Fem wid voles 
broke Ulirotiygh a bonds and betrayed hiun 
t her 

Soe rose abruptiv to her feet, her face 


Wiiitening, 
‘Nivel! ale maid, 


Hler voles trembled: 


it wae such wm GCisastrous— sueh a terrible 
dimeovery to her that words falled her, <A 
aenee of lome too was with it, 

His friendship, apom whieh she lad se 
fondly relied —where was it now? Cione 


swallowed upin the teree torrent of this 
overwhelming passion, 

‘You are surprised,’ he said, 
short lath that was miserable 
bring tears to her eves, “Ll tave decetved 
you succomstully all along, have To not? 
You have trusted in tne as the cali agree- 
able friend to whom you eould tury 
troubles assailed you. You were 
worry forine when paltry yoss jas short 
Kivhted as It was conteuiptibla—insisted 
thatinyonild friendship was but another 
name forlove, Butnow, you know,” 

He epoke withan opan deflanee as though 
wlorying In her tOlindness, bliss black 
wand bis romtrils 


with a 
enough to 


when 
wlinicmt 


eV 
wMientied, wore @lightly 
dilated, 

“What do you eall menow?” he went on, 
as though pawston long drove 
hitn hither and thither as it willed, «A 
traitor -one who purposely misled and de- 
ecaived youl" 

Hie had been speaking with «a ftieree ion 
petus, butnow it failed hin suddemiy and 
his volee sank, 


re pronne ! 


“Is this to bethe end of it,” he said 
‘toat you are to remember me only with 
scornand hatred? Ou, Marvell” 

Hie fell at her feet and took a fold) of her 


gown do bis handa and proased lis Lipa to it 
CONVULAIVOLY 
stood moti 


shocked, 


The uiri 
Mtone 


niess, as if turned to 
horrified, hardly yet be 
eving. Bas 
lt was a hateful revelation 
friend 

have 


that robbed 
upon whore yood 
Slaked much, ama 
r the moment to realize 


her of one good 
wil ashe would 
was unable f 


aiie 


be anpuish that lay eroueching at her 
wet. 

“Marvel! he said again, in «tow atif 
ed tone; and wt ho word {f comfort, no 
hope of pardon, cate from ber, A long 


mwel rentretites swe pet bey ban ato 
and then be Lad a Kee 


"You have 


tile @ lene, 
“apalih 
and 


betgrerd tane condemned!’ 


he sald faintiv, st With his face hidden 
noher pown lt S Just perhaps, toairt 
A beavy sich eseaped hin whi rose and 


reached her ears, 
Suddenty the foods of pitv that alwaws 
Av close to her gentle 


She bent down over 


heart broke loose, 
hitn, and with her 


siender White lands tried to raise him to 


’ whe wh aApered brokenly, 
wel, itis wimiserable thing, t it per- 
hinpes 5 pevoourtlat t thielp gy" 
if the ttle 
to hiss Verv meoul, No, he 
ielped tt. 
“Darling! Beloved!” he sald, with a wild 
eobbor two. and caught the tend 


et ie 
hanes at 


Phe sitnplteity Mpeech 


Could not 


went 
have 


r healtrny 
! pressed them to tis] js. 
nul not speak like that,’’ wald 
Bn Xiousiy, bending over hin and releasing 


ahie 


Wler a tnoment one of her hande trou bis; 
the other he clung to with # desperate 

rpritig. “You forget. Do not kneel 
there, Nivel, tut pet up and listen to 
bit’. 

He rowe, obedient to ber word, and stood 
before rwith tis head down-bent, as if 
aaktiarned of the emotion he betrayed. He 
BUili beid her right band las thy ti hae eould 
not temr to park with L; if shea oof be 
w xiness did { seek to wit raw t viler 
hat P st eftort 

ite he prett “ 
Wilhin hisow?! am t ‘es » it iis 
‘ be mt nm ‘ ‘ r 
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“Surely you do not remember,”’ she said, 
“how itis with me,” 

“That is what I do remember. That is 
what bas driven me to this! You would 
teil ine that you are a woman with a bus- 
band, to whow therefore all other spoken 
love save his is but an insult Rut are 
there no exceptions to a cold rule like that? 
if 1, loving you as 1 do, and if he, loving 
you not at ail—" 

“Ob, bush!’ she breathed faintly. 

But he would not listen; the storm of his 
desire had eaugbt him now in all ite fury 
and was hurling bic along. 

“Do you still believe in such days as 
these, tual, however ainan tmnay neglect a 
woouwso, she should still be loyal to hirn, 
because afew most senseless words have 
been read over their bheade—that should for 
that cause loo cast aside as unworthy all 
other love, however sacred, however earn- 
emt it midght ber’ 

He paused and looked at her eagerly. 

‘You,’ sald Marvel, in « soft sweet voice 
‘that is what I do believe.” 

“You cling to the traditions of your child- 
hood?” cried be lunpatiently. “What you 
then learned seemns to you aetill to be all 
thatis bestand right? Have you never a 
fuller vision? 

inagine something broader, more lifelike 
than the gull programme you 
ranged for yoursel i?’ 





Is it not possible to you to | 


bave ar- | 
| teryof bit. 


Marve! stood hesitating, as it seemed to | 


hin as he hoped; but her silence bad to do 
only witha desire to answer hito as her 
heart and honest sense of right dictated, 
rained ber head presently, and looked 
lMirly at tlm, nO @lnbarrassinent in her 
lovely eyes, 

“T think,” she gald gently, “that a wo 
nan Should respect herself—that, when a 
nane i@ywiven into her keeping, no tater 
n what circurstances’’—with a sad flush- 
ny of the earnest brow—“shbe should guard 
it am «a sacred trust.” 


siie 


“You tnean that it is yourduty to respect 
rnd wuard the honor of a tnan who deliber 
ately and wilfully neglects your” 

‘You grow loo personal,’ ate said, still 
very wentiy, bul with some digmity, ‘1 
have sald that a woman should respect not 
her husband *o inueh as bermelf,”’ 

“And at thesame tine break 
and that of the tan who truly loves her! 
And all for what? Islifeso long that we 
can let the best of it go by for the sake of a 


her heart 


ners @up.y shell called respectability? 
Must we be ever ‘the galley-siaves of 
dreary torus?’ Here, on this hand, is one 


who bardly cares whether you liveaor die; 
and here’ —he drew closer to hei—“is one 


who—— Marvel, vou know what I would 
say!) ‘There are other lands, other——" 
“Stay! Do not speak—do not, | entreat 


yout” cried she sharply, as ifin bitter fear, 
She raised her hands to cover her ears, and 
then, as if unable longer to control herself, 
she burat into tears. Ah, wasit indeed true 
that he—Wreriothesley—eared not whethor 
she livedor died? How horrible a thought? 
\ias, why could not she die if that was all 
she wanted? 

At that moment Mra.Verulam re-entered 
the room. She glanced tirst at Marvel, in 
tears, and then at Savage, white and wretch 
ed, and a rather disinayved @Xpression came 
into her eyes, 

“Whats this? What has happened ?” 
she asked, turning indignantly to Savage, 

“Tt is nothing—nothing indeed,” said 
Marvel miserably; “itisonly my own folly.” 

“On the contrary, tiny fault,’ interrupted 
Savage gloomilly. “i said something to Lady 
Wriothesley that annoyed her; | am not 
however’ —dogyedly—sorrv—‘sorry that J 
said it.’’ ‘ 

Then you Ought to be!’ said Mrs, Ver- 
Ulam angrily. ‘What on earth eould it 
have been to reduce her to this state?’’ 

“T told her Lloved her,” said he sullenty. 
Then he wentup to Marvel, “I wish you 
wouldn’t ery like that,” he said angrily: ae | 
wish | were dead rather than have made 
you ery, and you know it! If you have any 
hurmanity in you, stop!” : 

lle was indeed as white as death as he 
epoke; and even Mra, Verulam, who was 
very with hit, could not doubt but 
neat eimotion, born of however 
Wrong a cause, Lhat made hit ao, 

“Tthink you had better make up your 
juarrel as quickly as you can,”’’ she said 
imipatientiy. ‘A little more of this and the 
beyin to break, Mary @l, SAY grood 
nightto Mr. Savage and come up-stairs with 
You can punish hit in the morning, 
fyou “ilk , 

‘There will be no morning for that sort 
of thing,” said he mournfuily., “1 shall 
have lett this by dawn. IT was about to bid 
Lady Wriothesiey farewell when you came 
ine. 

“You are going ?” said Marvel. 

“Yoox for @yV er!’’ 

He looked with hagyard 
Mrs, Verulam’s eyes, 

“Tf Ll ingbt—if vou would iet me be 
Alone with her for even three minutes!’ he 
mall. 

Cicely hesitated, and then gavein. After 
all, three minutes out of the reat of his 
lifeline was notinuch to grant. She went 
siiently out of the rooin and closed the door 
belmnod her. 

“You are really going? 


wnwgry 
that it was bh 


day will 


entreaty into 


I shail lose 











my 
frienal” said Marvel, deep sadness in) her | 
tone. All things seemed to be deserting 
her, 
“Not if you wish it otherwise—if—_"’ 
She putup ber band, 
l r iast words be such as I sha 
i remember, ehe said quite 
I + y 
e,’" RA he, taking her hand and 
af x Ly *T kr w 








be certainly knew it then, if not be- 
fore, 

“Dear Nigel, as a friend [{ do indeed 

dearly love you,” she said nervously; ‘but 
” 


‘‘No—no more; it is needless!” 

He checked her abruptly. 

“Good-bye!” he said, taking both 
hands in bis. ‘God pleas youl’ 

Hie bent over then and kissed them ve- 
hemently. 

He seeined lost in grief, and the tears 
were running down her cheeks, when a 
sound behind them made both start. Wrio- 
thesley was standing inthe middle of the 
room gazing at them with an expression of 
profound disgust 


her 





CHAPTER XXXYV. 


RE you going?” said Lord Wriothesley 
| to Savage, who came towards him. 

“Pray don’t let me—” 

Can you give ine afew moments?”’ said 
Savage, some agitation in his tone, 

“Certainly—though, if you could make it 
one, I should feel grateful,’ They were 
outside in the ball now, and bad closed the 
door of the sUpper-roomn 8O that Marvel 
tiight not hear. ‘Well?’ he said harably. 
lie jound a strange difficulty in speaking 
at all, 48 passion was fast vetting the tmas- 
ile was conscious of a danger- 
ous longing to take this man by the throat 
and shake the very life out of him; but he 
knew that it would bardiy do to make a 
scene there and at this hour, and strove 
hard to control bimeself, lle would save 
from the bilghting touch of seandal, if.be 
could not Marvel indeed —she was not 
worth it—but the good old tarnfly name, 

“lam leaving Eogland —lurope—tor an 
indefinite time; I start to-morrow,’’ began 
Savage hurriedly. ‘Just now you witness. 
ed u:y farewell to her. You know I love 
her; but’'—he was speaking very discon- 
nectedly—*l feared trom What you saw that 
vou night misinterpret—might think that 
Lady Wriothesley entertained for me any- 
Lbing Wariner than the most ordinary friend- 
ship.’? 

Hie stopped, hopelessly embarrassed, It 
was ndeed a clumsy speech, and Wriothes- 
ley putit from biin, as it were, with an in- 
sulting gesture and a short laugh, 

“Now dl,” satd be, ©That Lady Wriothes- 
ley should do you the honor to esteem you 
above the crowd? Not! Believe me, you 
flatter yoursell, sir, most vainly.’’ 

He ran his eyes coutemptuously over 
Savage from head to foot. His whole air 
was #0 studiously insolent that Savaye in 
turn felt bis wrath grow hot within bhim— 
bis eyes flashed and the color forsook his 
lips; but Wriothesley, as though disdaining 
further converse with him, went back into 
the supper-room and deliberately shut the 
door in bis face. 

Marvel was atil! standing on the bearth- 
rug, her bandkercniet to her eyes, erying 
soltiy, but miserably. The sight of ber so 
maddened Wriothesiey ; a very demon of 
rage and shame and disappolntinent shook 
him. He leaned over the back of achair 
and #tared at ber with eager gloomy eyes, 
and a cruel little sneering smile curled bis 
lip. 

Quite right, my dear,’’ he said slowly. 
“Better ery now whan later on, IT congratu- 
late youon the co.ummon sénse that kept 
you trou running away with him.,’’ 

Marvel's band trembied « little, but she 
aid not look up or change her position in 
any WAY. 

“LT have no doubt you 
Lave reached the very 
griet,’’ he went on, in 


think now you 
lowest depths of 
the same sneering 


tone, “But is it really necessary you 
should shed such torrents of tears? Is it 
good enough? The loss of that rather 


origand-like lover of yours is of course a 
kevere one: but you will get over it. And 
jot me assure you that, buindrum and = pro- 
saic as a respectaole life with ine must ap- 
pear after the brilliant career he offered 
vou, still it will be @ life that will pay you 
better in the long run than—er — that 
other.”’ 

Ii he thought to see her shrink—hurt, 
anyry, wounded—trom him after such an 
abominable sneech, he found himeelf im- 
mense!y mistaken, 

She threw up her head with a pretty 
proud movement, caine a few stepa closer 
to hiin, and looked him full in the tace 
with large indignant eves, 

“You are a very vulgar person!” she said, 
in her clear distinct voice, 

Ile was quite 4s surprised as though she 
had given vim a little blow, The sneering 
demon vanisned from his face and a great 
weariness took Its place; be looked sudden- 
ly older, worried and hopeless, and, com- 
ing [rom the back of the chair, dropped 
languidly upon the seat of it. 

“Tt tired of itall,’’ he said, 

“Tired of ine, you mean,’ said she, with 
some Bpirit, 

“He that as it inav, | confess 1 want now 
to have done with the whole thing. You 
are unhappy with me; I am—not happy 
with you,”’ 

Hetmade the little subtle difference in 


the two meanings apparentto her by the 
Slight pause, 

* Let us come to some decision.” 

“You 6an a separation?” 

She hated nerself passionately at the 


moment because of che tears she fought so 
Wildiv to subdue, 


She stood pefore hitn, 
trembling, angry, in & iniserable despair, 
Vel so lovely, 80 Sweet—a thing “that was | 
whiter than thistle-down’’—that he pbardly | 
fared trust bimseif to look at ber lest bis 
rigiite Ss rage should eool within him. 

Not a ria one ’ he raid. “For 
1 \ Pa et us é A taik for 
’ ea \ yar as 
x a Slip A 
1 a A ~ each 4 r 
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with these perpetual scenes and with the 
presence of each other.” 

“I don’t see how you are going to manage 
it—just at present, at all eventa, You are 
coming with me to Cicely’s, are you not?” 

“Certainly not. Ishall cancel the engage. 
ment. You cango your way for the future, 
and I shall go mine—I have had quite 
enough of this sort of thing. I don’t care 
about spending the reatof wy life watching 
you weeping over your farewells to your 
lovers.”’ 

“Take care!"’ said she, in a low voice, 

“Why? Can you deny chat he loves you 
—that be told yoa so—and inore—more?” 
His brow grew biack again. 

“If be does love me, that is no reason 
why you should address me in such a tone, 
I could not prevent that misfortune; it was 
no tault of nine—I had nothing to do with 
it.’’ 

“Of course not—no woman ever yet had. 
It is the regulation answer. However, jet 
that pass, The real imatter at issue is that] 
shall cease to worry you with my presence, 
] shall accompany you and Cicely as tar as 
town to-morrow, and then run across to 
Paris or somewhere.” 

“A charming arrangement for you, no 
doubt; and what of me?” 

“You can go where you will. You have 
apparently hosts of dear friends who wil; 
giadiy welcome the new fashionable beau- 
ty’’—with a bitter sunle—to their boures, 
Whenever you tire of them, or whenever 
you want me to get you out of another di. 
jemina—suech as that ‘lock-up’ affair—you 
can drop me a line.”’ 

He was as good as his word, Inthe morn- 
ing be accouwi panied them to town, saw them 
into the train that would take them down 
to Grangemore, and bade them « calm far: - 
weil upon the platform. It was all a sur- 
prise tw Cicely, and, atthe first knowledge 
of it, a regret; but after a while she began 
to regard it as a salutary movement, and 
consoled herself with the reflection that ab- 
sence bas been very often proved the wost 
beneficial of medicines. 








CHAPTER XXXVI. 
yIX weeks of silence, Whether Wrio- 
tnesley wasin Paris or Timbuctoo was 
i ) unknown to Marvel. February had 
cone and gone, bringing its sweet proinise 
ot opening buds, and leaving that promise 
fulfilled. 

March had come in, in the orthodox way, 
with the roar of a lion enraged, but aflera 
day or two had subsided into the tamest of 
avimals, and was now all smiles and sweet- 
ness--to Mrs, Verulain’s Geep satisfaction, 
as her house-party bad arrived. 

Marvel, who had a positive talent for slip. 
ping into ber clothes and looking lovely in 
an incredibly short space of time, had just 
finished her dinner toilette; and, going 
downatairs in the rather joyless, emotion- 
leas manner that had characterized her of 
late, she made her way into the inner 
drawing-room, which cou municated with 
the larger reception-room by means v! 
hanging curtains. 

It was asmaller room, and cosier; and 
thisevening sue felt chilled, and disin- 
clined for the lively chatter in which she 
usually held a high place. 

Sie was indeed fast developing into a 
britliant creature made to be copied and 
admired, though at heart she was still the 
tender loving child who heid affection for 
and trom the beloved object the supremest 
good on earth. 

She sank witb a thankful sigh into a low 
lounging-chair, and, in the soft twilight 
of a glorious fire, gave herself up to 


thought. 
Sbe was dressed, as usual,in a white 
clinging gown of lace and satin that) rose 


close to her throat, but left her arnis bare 
to the shoulder, 

She bad raised them and thrown them 
behind her, so that her head could rest 
upon the palms of ber joined hands, 

The firelight shone upon her thoughtful 
face and played amongst the soft locks 
that grew ina riotous confusion on her 
forehead. 

She had stretched herself in happy #n- 
ticipation of no disturbance, and o 6 
daintily-shod foot was lying crossed) over 
the other, and both were peeping from be- 
neath the ivory Satin of ber skirt. 

She made an exquisite picture, lying 
thus in her white roves, with her shining 
eyes tilled with a certain melancholy, White 
was the color she loved best—the color ber 
auntie had ever chosen for ber. 

‘Do you always wear white?’ Wriothes- 
ley had said to her once, “One would 
think you had vowed yourself to some 
saint—some order.”’ 

She remembered those words now, and 
was dwelling upon them with a half-regret- 
ful feeling that she had not bi en 80 vowed 
in her earliest infancy, when she looked up 
and saw Wriothealey push aside the heavy y 
velvet curtains and coine towards her. 

“Well, you see | have come back!’’ he 
said, with a rather awkward laugh. 

She sprang to ber feet, and stood looking 
at him with parted lipa and breath that 
came and went with a glad haste, 

The melancholy disappeared from her 
eyes, and witha movement of frank and 
childish pleasure she held out both hands 
to bim. 

“Why,” she said—“‘why——”’ 

And that was all. There was no r 4! 
meaning in the foolish word, and yet 4 
world of ineaning. 

He did not dare to read it as it was, or he 


would have clasped her to bis beart and 


prevented many a sorrowful after-bour; u® 


theu 


oniv took her bands, and bent over 
and kissed them wariniy twice. 


He wasin his hunting things, and 


rather splashed about the boot 
oked very big and strong and nds 
eandailittie seuse f possessive ¢ 
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warined her, 

He was hers at least, no matter how 
things went—no other woman oould call 
him busband,. 

He was smiling, as if pleased wich his 
reception, and the patch of mud that 
adorned the tip of his left ear did not in 
her opinion detract from his appearance, 
She would have given anything to be able 
to stand on tiptoe and rub it off however; 
but she felt that she could nutdo it without 
a consciousness that would have rendered 
the act unpardonably awk ward, 

She withdrew ber bands, and sat down 
once more in ber chair, Wriothesley drew 
up another, and seated himself opposite to 
her on the hearthrug. 

Both looked bard at the tire, as though 
intenton warming themselves, and alto- 
yether it was a veritable Darby-and-Joan 
sort of a picture, from a superficial glance 
at it. 

But already the awkwardness she #0 
dreaded was descending upon then, and 
that first kind touch of nature was dyiug 
beneath an irrepressible restraint. 

“1 did not know you were here—in the 
country,” she said at Inst, in a rather un- 
certain tone, 

“T suppose not. Iran down to the Car- 
ringtons’ yesterday, and, after a capital run 
to-day, found myself ciose to the Grange; 
xo LT thought I would look in for a moment 
to see how you and Cicely .were getting 
on.” 

Hie spoke with quite a severe assumption 
ot indiflerence, and naturally it angered 
her, 

“It was good of you,’’ sbe said, with a 
little icy smile, ‘But bow foolish to come 
no lute! How will you get back in time for 
their dinner? It is quitea quarter-past eight 
I should think, now.” 

Hie pulled out bis watch 
it. 

“By Jove, #0 itis! I expect 1 had better 
be on the move again,’ be said; but he did 
not rise from bis seat. 

“If you will dine here,” sue began very 
coldly. 

“On, no, thanks, not for the world! They 
will be expecting me at Carringtons’. It— 
er—ian’t much of a ride there, and they 
don’t dine to-night till nine.” 

“It in quite ten miles!’’ she said quite 
severely. 

“T suppose you want to get ria of ine”’— 
rising at last, with a sbort laugh. ‘Well, 
I’m glad to have seen you looking so 
well and’? — emphatically — “so happy! 
Giood-night;’’ and he held out bis white 
hand, 

* You are wrong; I shouldn’t mind if you 
sat there all night,’ she said quickly; “and 

* ‘e-st you will let ine give you a cup of 
tea.’”’ 

sue touched the bell near her, and when 
axervant enteréd gave him some direo- 
tions, 

“As to ny looking well and happy,’’ she 
sald resentfully—‘did you wish it other- 
wise?) And don’t you think you are look- 
ing very well yoursel!?”’ 

Too well, she told berself as she watched 
bin through the shadows, If be had look- 
6d a little pulled down, she could have felt 
in & degree nore amiable towards him; but 
\o sneer at her for her goed looks, when 
he himself was the very persontication 
‘f health and spirits, was just # little too 
bad, 

‘IT never telt better certainly,” replied he 
hd woolly. 

Alter this there wasaconsiderable pause. 
Wriothesley, leaning forward on his seat, 
with his elbow on his Knee and bis hand 
stroking his moustache,stared uoodily into 
the fire; Marvel, finding a tray placed 
ready tor her, busied herself pouring outa 
cup of tea, 

“Do you take sugar?” she asked, more as 
4 wesans Of breaking the unpleasant silence 
than from a wantot knowledge, 

‘Good bheavens—we have been tmarried 
for a year and a half, and don’t’ you know 
that yeu?” said he, with Unreasonabie irrita- 
(ion, 

“You 
upraised, 

se] do!” 

“Here is your tea,’ she said a second 
ater, standing beside him,tall and pale and 
slender in the fire-beams, 

“Thank you.” 

He started slightly, not knowing she was 
sO near, and took the cup from her, and 
placed it on the rug at bis feet. 

“How strange you look in that white 
gown!” hesaid. “Like abride or a dead 
irl! Did 1 speak roughly to you? 1] don’t 
DOW why itis that one so Bolt and young 
and pale as you can have such a power tuo 
irritate me. 1 am always hurting you, it 
seems tome, That uight we were last to- 
“yelber — you remember? I have been 


and jooked at 


do?” —waiting with sugar tongs 


sorry about that many times, IT would 
Lave written saying 80; but I could not 
be sure that you would care. Wouid 


you?” 

He took the little slim hand that bung by 
her side and that was covered with rings— 
sue loved them for their beauty, as @ culld 
inight—and pressed it gently. 

Hie waited eagerly for ber answer—with 
Such a decided eayerness indeed that it 
awoke in her one of these strange perverse 
10048 to Which poor Lbuman nature is 6ver 

ir 

‘Not mucb,”’ sve said, with a mutinous 
f lovely, giauce at bim sideways from ber 

X PreBsiVe eyes, 


Ab!’ said | 


if. 

{ st 6 , i+ ’ 

’ € ne hea ig A took t o 
1Tan« 8 Lea irrieé ‘ . el 


Sens f 
nenade 


16 took no more notice f ber, as 8D 
stood, frightened now, and gr 
hardness, but, pushing back bis 
straightened hiinself as « man 
taking bis departure, 


cbalr 





will belore | 


THE SATURDAY 


**Please tell Cice! 
have seen her; but 
another moment. 
bye!’’ 

“Not good-bye!”’ faltered ahe, ‘You are 
#0 close to us, and Fulke’’—in a very 
small voice—'{ didn't mean that; I should 
have cared!’’ 

‘Ie that the truth, my dear,’ said he sad- 
ly; “or was that other answer? Who shall 
Ba ?’’ 

{e raised her face with his hand, and 
— atit earnestly in the bright tire- 
ight. 

“Oh, do believe what 1 now say!’’ en- 
treated she, in a choking tone, ‘1 don’t 
know why I said——" 

“Well, I'll try,’ said be; and he stooped 
and kissed her cueek, aud @ moment later 
was gone. 

Almost as be left Cicely entered the room 
by another door, 

“What are you doing bere, you foolish 
naps ju the dark, anc all by yoursell? 

"Ve sOught you ‘upstairs and downstairs, 
and in mny lady’s chamber,’ all to no avail, 
Come out of this Cluimerian glooin into the 
higber ligbts. The others are all in the rose 
room,” 


I am sorry not to 
fear I cannot afford 
Good-night — good- 





“T bave not bean so much alone as I 
seem; IL bave been giving Fulke his 
tea.’’ 

“Falke!” 


Sve teigned her surprise very well, the 
fact being that she knew of Wriothesiey's 
intended visitto the Carringtons, and was 
now only a little amused that he should 
have putin an appearance at the Cirange 
quite 80 soons It augured well,she thought 
for Marvel’s future. 

‘Bad halfpenniow are always safe to turn 
up again,’’ she said, with atilt of ber pretty 
nose—o!t late she had taken to abusing 
Wriothesley, “One might bave Known he 
would not ieave us long in undisturbed 
peace, Did you have tea with him?’’—peer- 
Ing into the second cup, “Poot, what mad- 
ness to ehance the spoiling of a good dinner 
for the sake oO! showing courtesy to one 
who Well, at all events, 1 hope you 
had « logy spoon; when one 4ups with the 
denon, one si 

“Fulke is not exactly a demon,’ 
Marvel, a touch of reproach in ber 
ner. 

“True—be'd be more endurable if he 
were; the lukewarin ones of the earth 
the halt and-Lalfs—are the truly contemp- 
tible. As he happens to be in the ueigh- 
borhood however, I suppose I bad better 
write and ask hit to reconsider is refusal 
to jend us the light of bis countenanes for 
a week or two—eb?”’ 

“As you will,” said Marvel,with studious 
indifterence, 

“As you will rather! I thought you were 
anxious to prove to your friends that you 
felt no emotion at seeing bin and Mrs. 
Soarlett en tete-a-tete every day and all day 
long? However, if you object to his com- 
ing, why, Say 80, dearest child, sod your 
wish shall te law! Not for worids would I 
ask hit bere if his coming were likely to 
cause you any unpleasantness,” 

Her eyes were laughing, and Marvel 
knew she was inginceré in her syimpathetic 
protestations, 

“Tt will not cause me unp!easantness,’’ 
she said demurely; whereupon Cicely 
laughed aloud, 

“You area hypocrite!’ she said Dake 
care lest I punish you by withholding that 
invitation | spoke of.” 








’ 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 

VV EN now, well into the middle of bois- 

4 terous March as was, the weather still 

/ iuaintained a emiling face, ‘This day 
was alinost warin if one contrasted it with 
one of a fortnight before; there was a per- 
furne of pritnroses in the air, and delicate 
fern-fronds were beginning to peep in 
shaded corners of the shady woods, 

Mrs, Verulam, who bad disposed of most 
of her guests by sending the wornen to 
look after tue men, who had gone shooting 
in the early part of the morning, stood at 
the window of her surmmmer parior, and at 
iast, emboldened by the sweetness of the 
view without, flung the casement wide and 
leaned out to enjoy the keen fower-scented 
air. 

The wind that bad howled all night was 
now dead; it bad dropped perhaps belinda 
the great purple-tintod hilis beyond that 
overhung the placid ocean, and 


‘only there siphed from the olne-to; 


A music of sea tar away. 


It was adelightful day, she told hersel!; 


aod the sense that she was alone to enjoy it 
rather added to its Cuerul. 

She wastired of entertaining people, she 
thought, aud for once to be able to sit & 
lentiy and drink In the cool freshness of 
this king of days was areal joy. 

Just 45 6h6 bad coins to thes cone usion 
she beard a step behind her; she lurged lin- 
palientiy, to tind herself face with Sir 
George Townsaud, 

Good beavens—War she never lo escape 
thisiman? Sbethrewup her tanuds witu 
qullea pathetic appeal. 


“You—is8 it to be always you?” she said, 
ln & tone of despair, ; 

“Well, Lhope sol” replied he. ‘What 
did you expect—-that To should turn 
Boinebody else? You wou tL like ine to 
jo a trick Ke 1 , w i? \ 
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it would be certain to go off of ith own = ac- 


for such an act is ripe. By-the-bv, as we 
are on the suoject, you may as well teil ine 
now when Lamto blossom into the fuil- 
blown murderer?” 

Lord Castlerock, who was ataying at 
(Cirangemore, bad been very assiduous in 
bis attentions to its pretty mistress for the 
past ten days; and, though Sir Gieorge was 
by no meays jealous of him, be thought it 
as well to fet her know that he was not 
blind vo his meaning, and that, in fact, he 
quite understood ali about It, 

‘Never, I hope,” she said, looking back 
at him from the open window—a window 
that framed her in and made a pretty pict- 
ure of her in her furs and laces, ‘You are 
quite obnoxious enough a8 you are,"’ 

“Nevertheless I wait only to hear you 
naine your wedding day with Castlerock to 
fall upon bim and aack bim in pieces,” 

“You will be free trom crime of 
sortioralong time if you wait to 
that.”’ 

“You cannot deny however “that he in- 
tends prostrating bimeelf at your feet at the 
earliest Opportunity; 1 sew it in bis eye all 
to-day and yesterday. And there is Bell- 
jnghamn also—be is going the same road,” 

“IT shouldn’t oare if there were twenty of 
them all travelling together, At least they 
will have the grace to take their *No’ and 
have done with it’’—this with «a glance ot 
soorn. “It is very foolish of them, no 
goubt, but it will not make tne uncotn- 
fortable,’’ 

“It will, I think; to turn awav twenty 
broken-hearted men one after the other 
will be a wearying of the flesh to you, 
Now, if you would tnarry ine, you see, 
there would bean end otall that sort of 
thing.”’ 

“And the commencement of a worse! 
Besides’’—impatientlye—“have Lf not just 
told you—only you will never listen to a 
word I say—that | have no objection to 
mnen inaking themselves ridiculous about 
me? They are suretodo it about some- 
thing or other, #> it nay just as well be 
me:and itadds a little zest to one's life, 
Now, if | were mad enough to marry you 
or any oue, all that would be atan end.” 

OWby should it? Pll bind tiyselfin the 
wattiements to propose to you regularly on 
the tirst Monday in every month, and then 
you won't have anything to reygret.’’ 

“Pshaw!’’ said she, rising abruptly, as if 
disgusted with bis frivolity. 

“Won't it do?’”? Every Monday in every 
week then? There—that’s a noble offer, if 
you like!’ 

She stepped out on tothe verandah, 

“When people cannot talk sense, they 
should not talk at all,’’ she said, and moved 
away from hit past the creepers that cluny 
to the balustrades to the most distant seat 
that the sheltered verandah held. 

He instantly picked up a low Aterican 
cane chair, and, dragging it leisurely be- 
bind bin, ¢sameup to her and seated hin- 
relf as close to ber as olrcumstances would 
permit, with all the air ofone who was ait 
tung down for a nice long cosy chat, 

“Now that is one of the tmnany points on 
which we are both so entirely agreed,’’ he 
said counfortably; “and thatia why | aim 
always #0 careful to talk nothing but the 
KeVverest KenKe,.”? 

No answer, 

“Well, and when am I to polish off Cas. | 
tierock?” he asked presently. 

“My dear friend, if you must talk 
usual Inanities, please let them be in long 
Jish that may be ‘understanded of the peo 
ile ad 
“As you despise inv flowers of speecti, so 
beit. When, then, are youto inarry Cas- 
tlerock?”’ 

“Nonsensel 


that 
hear 


vour 


You should know inea fit. 
t @ too well for tiat. Whaton earth should 
I do with Castlerock? Why should I, who 








when Castlerock was of the party. I felt 


| 


cord the moment the muzzle was pointed | 
in bis direction; and I’m not sure the time | 





| 














have determined not to risk my 
a second tinn@, Inarry & great, slupid—er 
podgy sort of map?” 
“*Podgv’—that is an 
xtid he reflectively, ‘for Castlerock, Now 
If you object to podginess, why not marry 
ie? Tam long and lank and lean enougt 
niall conseence, to sUIL Lie tnost peatiiet 
taste. And, ws for stupldity, if you realy 
have @ Gislike to that, which raises you 
about your fellows—why, there you are ! 
throwing out bis hands @xpansively, “A 
the world Knows whata brilliant creature I 


” 


excellent word,” 


Alte 

“itis sullicient for ine what | know of 
you,” replied she coolly; and then #16 
imurcnured soune Little speech buat had tis 


word “obstinate’ in it, aud another word 
t “7 am not going Wl marry you either,” 
slo sald presently. 

“Well, perhaps not just 
<4id be pleasaully; “tue day is 
aivaneed,”? 

lie drew a# little nearer to ler, 
6! the rapid ovement of ber tugers lora 
Hiliiitle OF Bo. 

“What are you doing?” he 


Ous Ve 


this moment,” 
ratier far | 


{i wateh 


a*K6ed curl 


“Koitting, ar at least trying to” Life 
i y ‘but i a an «6dr eiait 
~ ee when you t4lk Pp 6 Os 
W pallor atid #t puZszZ.es nif 
, ry ‘ * 4 
' 
- ‘ 
4 ” 





happ 1lfes Ff 


| & pleasant 





“Tam glad you regard yourself in such 
light; though ‘sugar-plum,’ I 


confess, if notthe word I should have ap 
plied to you,” 
“T did not mean it for myself’ —blushing 


faintly—*'l waa therely— 

“Drawing 4 littie tigure for my tnetrue- 
tlon? IT know; but now ‘bitters’ would 
be nearer to it--eh?) That is a name which 
would suit you better; and atall eventa tt 
would suitine better —it is moreastiniulatiog, 
not #o nauseating. And—why can't 1 bave 
iny bitters?’’ 

Here, Mra. Verulam taintaining a 
dignified silence, Sir George edged a little 
nearer to her «till. 

“That is abomloable work you are doing,” 
he said, fixing his eve-giass firinly in tie 
eye and staring at the work in question 
over her shoulder with a critical yas, 
“One, two, three; one, two, three; one, two, 
three, four. Why, any one would think 
you were learning the piano all over 
again!’ 

“LT am learning nothing!’ erled she in 
despair, laying down the knitting hopelesaly 
on ber knee and turning on him a wrathful 
countenance, “You have put me out now 
irretrievably with your a#illy counting, 
] really wish you would either go away 
altogether—that would be far the beat plan 

or else be quiet for even «a short while.” 

“T have just told you" —serenely—“that 
you have only to aay one little word, and I 
will be quiet for over,”’ 

Mra. Veruiam pushed back herechair and 
rose toajesticnlly to her feet; lLiere waa tie 
livghtotastern resolve upon her brow, 

‘iworge, you have conquered!” 
Ina low but awe Inapiring volee, 'h 
tuarry you, if only to be revenged 
you,” 

Sir (ieorge wet up 
stretched out his long 
vave hiltaself wm tiiytity 
Hliumined bis tnelaneholy 

“It would lave saved a considerable 
deal of valuable tiine and argument if’ you 
hadecome to that wise decision two years 
ayo,’ he maid, 

“Mark my words however— you will live 
to rue this day.” > 

“If Tdo, Pll tell you about it. In the 
Ineéantine TL have your promise?” 

*Yos; [ hope’’—petulantly, whilst trylog 
nol to sulle — “you are satiastieod now?’ 

“Tl am the nan oom) earth, 


aloes sit, 
wil 
Upou 


Inetanily; le 
Finewy aris and 
KhakKe;, #& Bille 
Coun LeEnAnCe, 


happiest 


Come’ —tucking nis arm within hers — “let 
us go for «a #troll round the garden,” 
[TO BK CONTINUED | 
a . -_ 
Tuk Day aN th Wrek,—The week 


6xisted as a civil institution among the 
Semitic nations fromthe @ariiowt times, It 
was probably first tnatituted as a broad 
eubdivisian of the lunar uionth, corre &pon.- 
ding tothe four quarters of the moon, or 
aAboutseVven and lure: -oizhth days, The 
flindus, Persians, Chaldeans, and Aamy 
rians had such «a division, but only the 
Jows, as far xe We know, attached a religt- 
ous #iynilication to the seventh day. It is 


known that the lyyplians frou: «# very 
early titne counted seven perisdical days, 
and named thems aeoording toe the seveu 


piateta, 
Phis nomenclature of the days, together 
With the seven-day division itael!, was iu 
ported from Alexandria to lhe 
(sreeks tad, previous to this tine, divided 
Likeur inomtlie inte 


(are em, 
decades, portuds of ten 


days euch, lne week of seven dave Wae 


alo ted by the llotmans about the tlie of 
(irish 

Sofore this tie Loman had counted their 
tine by @lytit days, and the oivhtu day was 
asortol holiday —«a day om which 
poople were in the iabit of coudng be the 
towus lO lraénaacl business and to 
aller public news, 

Pie readiness wilh whic 
division and the planetary 
Saye were andor led ty this 


@outtry 
ny aire 
i lhe 


Haines of Lie 
booriane 


BHVOtl lay 


Wot 
probably owltngy t 
torent in | 


pLiie rapid spread of it 
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WITHOUT A THORN, 





ny F. 





Iie happiness to lie awake 
And watch the coming dawn 
Phat sllently proclaims to all,: 
“Another day tejborn.** ° 


lhot with the roee there je a thorn, 
Which makes aman gro thin 


it le to hear, Jobn, getup 
And let the milkman in. 


Foiled By A Woman. 


HY BEKYL. 


‘There, 








CHAPTER I. 


FELT rather alartined when Mr. Philip 
Mervyn suddenly put bis head out of 
the office, and called out my 
name. 

I was only a junior clerk in the employ- 
mento! Messra, Mervyn Brothers; and old 
Mogys, who bad been with them for years, 
was always their mouthpiece to us Juniors, 
Mogy* pushed his epectacies up to his fore- 
head in bisa rnin pn when Mr, Philip open- 
ed the door and called ime, 

“Mr. Adamsa,atep this way,if you please,’’ 
wall my employer, in the sbarp incisive 
tones weall knew so well. 

Che other fellows looked at 


pity, ag TP rowe from my desk, 


Inner 


me, half in 
Was | ygo- 


ing to be reprimanded, perhaps  dis- 
ri bament? 

1 had been very late in arriving that 
morning, and Mr. Poilip Mervyn was a 


tnartinet 

“Take a seat,’ said Mr, Philip courteous. 
ly—a small, #pare, shrewd-looking tan, 
with keen bright eyes. Mr. Mervyn, the 
elder brother, was #toutand pompous, and 
rather dull, but he ereditably supported 
the role of untlagging respectability; he 
won the hearta and confidence of cilenta, 
while Mr. Philip dia their business, 

‘Towether,they were « pair of upright bon- 
orable wnen, family solicitors of long stand 
ing and excellent repuce, 

Sa the solemn silence of the Inner office, 
with ite japanned deed-boxes lining the 
wails, sat Mr. Mervyn, an anxious look on 
hia usually benign countenanoe, 

Mr. Ihitip had taken up a position near 
the window, 

“Sit down,’’ said Mr, Philip, with a wave 
of the hand, 

joth tone and gegture told mel had not 
been sulimoned thither to be reprimanded, 


and, with asigh of relief, 1 seated my- 
well. 
‘Can you speak German, Mr, Adama?’’ 


asked Mr. Philip,whileMr. Mervyn leaned 
back in his arm-chair, and twirled the slen- 
der cord attached to hia gold-rimmed eye- 
xiasses round his thumb.’ 

“Yoru; lL apeak it fairly well.”’ 

“And you understand it?” 
elder partner judicially. 

You,’ | replied. 

“Do you also understand French?’ asked 
Mr. Philip atruptly. 


asked the 


“No, wir,’ T reptied turning towards 
hhitn. 

The brothers looked at each other for an 
tnslant, 


“If he speaks German, and is willing to 
undertake the commission, that ise@enough,”’ 
ward Mr. Vholipto bis brother, “Hefliner 
a (serman, and itis with Hefliner he han to 
uo."* 

Mr. Mervyn waved bis band in assent, 
and then Mr. Philip walked forward to the 


table, where the faint light fromm the 
shaded desk-lamps fell full upon his 
face, 


“Mr. Adatna,”’ he began 


abruptly, ‘tyou 
bave been with us now 


tive years, and | 
think lam expressing ivy brother's senti 
Ineuts, AX Well as tiny own,when I say that, 
after Moggs, we place more confidence in 
your integrity than in that of any otner 
gentieman in our office.” 

J bowed, overpowered 
scending words trou: Mr, 
people, 

“Are you prepared to undertake a com. 
inission of lunportance for ust?" 

“Yes,” LT replied; ‘lam ready to do any- 
thing that you comimnand.” ‘ 

“LT would go myeelt,’’ said 
“only IT cannot leave home 
ent.’’ 

His young wife wae dangerously iil, I 
knew, #0 | could understand the look of 
pain that crossed bis face, 


conde 
of all 


such 
Philip, 


by 


Mr. 
just 


Philip, 


at pres- 


“My brother naturally eould not under- 
take the journey, and Mogges ia of no usein 
xacase like this, Besides, tue affair wants a 
young than with all his wite about him, 
There is no danger in the matter, but 
Very Krave respon@ibility. Are you pre- 
pared to accept that responsibility, Mr. 
Adama?” 

“Perfectly, #ir,”’ I answered quietly. 
fee) honored that you 
serve your interests,’ 

“You shall not be the Mr. 
Adams,” remarked the elder partner pom- 
pously. The business is lm port- 
ance 

“Tt does not 


thet 


have chosen me to 


homer, 
one ! 


‘oneern Mr. Adame to know 


ed 


neni 


w ijal terruy 


nye ti in ‘Our 


ntee . 


eave London to-morrow 


x See, here is a Hradshaw 


whole course marked out ! 


red 
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and 1 ey: yed the ineal with all the zest of | 
a hungry trave er, 
l felt sotouched by the hospitality and 
na 1088 BhoOwn ‘ yy (ese x 1 pe 
that | realy Ke t . } 
ewe case ™m Herr He ners private 
4 igo lorough the al @gain it he isi St 
|} 6d | should do so, as muci for his sake «as 
Inyown, he said, 


THE SATURDAY 


Travel witheut delay to Lausanne in Swit- 
veriand, You will find at thie address”’— 
tendering mea sealed envelope—‘‘a (Ger- 
man gentleman named Heffiner. He will 
give you a small case; you will hand bim 
this receipt with our signature affixed. 
Here, on this line, you will kindly sign 
your own name, Then return immediately 
to England. The case which you will ru- 
celve from Herr Heffiner will contain 
jewels, chiefly diamonds, to the value of 
about seventy thousand pounds, Here isa 
list. Hefore signing the receipt, Herr Heft- 
finer will open the case, and. you will 
please carefnily go over each item it con- 
taing, with the list in your hand, checking 
them off as you go along. This formality 
is merely for your own sake, for Herr Hef- 
finer is a gentleman in whom we place the 
most absolute contidence. Do you accept 
the reaponsibility of bringing these jewels 
safely to us here?” 

“Yes,” 1 said oon ae 

‘There is no danger, as said before— 
only responsibility.” 

sey accept the responsibility.’ 

*(ood,” said Mr. Philip. 

And #o the matter ended 
began. 

The list and the receipt for Herr Heffiner 
] placed within tiny poeket-book, and then 
Mr. Philip took twenty sovereigns froin a 
drawer, and handed them to me, 

“English gold is current everywhere,” 
he remarked, 

Then, a8 | was about to 
called me back, 

“A damea,’’ he said, looking at ine search- 
ingly, and speaking in an earnest friendly 
tone, a8 atoan to man, and not as employer 
to servant—‘‘Adarns,this is a grave change, 
and some might@ay a terrible temptation, 
for us elder nen to place a young fellow 
like you within the reach of; but we trust 
you. If youfail us, if you deceive us, if 
those jewels are lost or stolen, we shall be 


or rather, so it 


withdraw, he 


rulned nen; but you will be worse than 
ruined—you will be disgraced,’’ 
“Trust ine, sir, | shall do my best, If 


those jewels are lost while in my charge, 
my life will be loat too,” 
“We do trust you,”’ said Mr. Philip, for 


the ftirat time in his life offering me his 
hand. 

Mr. Mervyn followed suit, and then I 
left. 


| arrived at Lausanne at eleven o’clook 
ou a February morning. The winter had 
been unusually severé,and snow lay thick- 
ly everywhere. 

My busines# with Herr Heftiner was 
quickly transacted on my finding that 
worthy Teuton, and presenting him with 
my credentials, 

Never had such a wealth 
magnificence burst upon my vision as 
when that jewel-case lay open on Herr 
Hefliner’s table, and diamonds, emeralds, 
opals, rubies, pearls, lay strewed be- 
fore me, to be gone over and checked on 
my list. Herr Heffiner siniled at my sur- 
prise. 

“They are then right?’ he asked bland- 
ly. “You have your number? So many 
diainond starsa,eo many emerald necklaces? 
Well, then, ny friend, all is right. Ah,the 
receipt, duly signed by my very good 
friends, Mervyn Brotbers, and now signed 
again, on their bebalf,by you, Herr Adams? 
All is well!” 

**] shall say good-bye now; I am anxious 
io be off at once,’ I said, as he locked the 
case, which was remarkably sinall, consid. 
ering the value of the contents, and hand- 
ed me the key. 

“Ab, my friend, you have then a special 
train to take you to Paris? No? Then how 
get you there? The evening mail leaves 
not bere until five o'clock,” 

Five o'clock! I was rather taken aback, 
It was buta little past noon now. I looked 
from; the large white face of the clock tothe 
large red face of Herr Hefliner, 

“Come with me to iny home, and my 
good wife shall give you to eat. A friend 
of Mervyn Brothers is iny friend likewise, 

Il assure youl! Ah, the jewels! You look 
at them as to say, what shall become of 
them? See, wy triend, I shall replace them 
here in this private drawer, whenoe you 
KAW Iné take therm. You have the key of 
the jewel-case, and can keep your receipt, 
and look the list over once more before you 
depart, if that will please you.” ; 

“Tam sure that will not be necessary,’’ 
1 answered, rather shameface ily. uM y 
employers spoke of Herr Hefliner in a 
way which leaves me no room to doubt 
him.” 

“Stull, business is business, Here, put the 
case in here. We will go over the jewels 
again on our return from dinner.’’ 

Frau Heflfiner was a comely woman,with 
many olive-vbranches clinging to her 
skirts,as She came forward to greet her hus 
band. 

They lived in a suite of rooms facing the 
lake, 

I had never been abroad before,but I bad 
often heard Swiss scenery praised beyond 
measure. IT thought little of it on this my 
tirat experience, looking down at the cold 
ink-black stretch of water,witbh snow reach- 
ing to ite very edge, and the hills beyond 
half-lostin the vapory clouds that were 
restivg upon them, 

If 1 was slightly disappointed with the 
View from the window, however, the 
suInptuons repast provided by the genial 
frau Heffiner left nothing to be desired, 


of dazzling 


To me the act seemed like gross suspicion 
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of the worthy gentleman whose hospitality 
{ had just received. 

I placed the case ot Jewels in the small 
hand-bag I carried, and, bidding farewell 
to the good-natured German, drove to the 
rail way-station. 

I ensconced myself in the corner of a 
railway-car, the precious bag on the seat 
opposite tome, A young lady entered the 
car, and seated berself near the other 
window. 

A number of people, apparently friends 
come to see her off, stood on the platform, 
and she chatted with these in an animated 
manner, 

They were speaking in French. She was 
atail elegant girl, with a slight graceful 
figure; she wore a well-cut Ulster coat and 
a fur cape, A email closely-fitting cloth cap 
crowned her light brown curly hair, and 
the slender foot that peeped from beneath 
the hem of her dress was daintily shod in a 
serviceable winter boot. 

She did not at all realize my idea of what 
a Frenchwoman should be. Her color was 
too healthy, her waist not of a sufficiently 
wasplike description, and her foot was long 
and slender. 

Amidst many voluble farewells, and 
much waving of hands and handkerchiets 
from her friends on the platform, the train 


moved slowly out of the station. We 
traveled on for many long weary miles 
amidst the snow landscape, and at last 


the dreary winter twilight commenced to 
close in, 

My companion laid down her book, and, 
leaning her cheek upon her hand, looked 
out over the cold uninviting country we 
were passing through, 

Presently a railway official entered the 
ear, ‘The young lady bad a brief colloquy 
with him; then be came onto me, and ut- 
tered some words I could not under- 
stand. 

1 looked helplessly at him. lle spoke 
again, with visibie impatience. Then the 
young lady inthe corner of the car came 
sinilingly to the rescue, 

ttle wants to see your ticket,’’ she said, 
in pure English, never 60 melodious in ny 
oars as then. 

“Ob!” I ejaculated shamefacedly, think. 
ing I might have guessed as much, and 
producing the piece of pasteboard. Then the 
man unlocked the door on iny side of the 
car, and, swinging himself out on to the 
step, disappeared. 

“Thank you very much,” I said, turning 
to the young lady, and raising my hat, ‘I 
do not know French. How well you speak 
it! I thought you were French ever since 
we left Lausanne.”’ 


“No, Iam English,’ she replied, as she 
deftly unfastened ber rug-strap and wrap- 
ped herselfin ashawl. ‘It is getting very 
cold,’’ she rewarked, 

‘*1t will be colder farther on,’’ I replied. 
“The snow was lying thickly on the moun- 
tains as I crossed this norning. There was 
some fear thatthe line would be blocked 
before night. Iam sure I hope not. It has 
not snowed—at least, not at Lausanne—since 
I arrived there this morning.” 

“This morping,’’ sve eaid, in evident sur- 
prise—‘‘and you are leaving it now!”’ 

“| am on iny way to London,” I answer- 
6d, feeling what an utter fool | was to give 
s0 much information about myself and my 
movements to a perfect stranger. 

She relapsed into silence,and on we went 
inthe ever-deepening twilight, upwards 
through the winding Jura passes, now 
ktealing across a long bridge froim point to 
point, with an angry yellow torrent rolling 
in the chasm beneath, new curving round 
the mountain side, with the serried ranks 
of pines beneath and above us—the snow 
thick on all. 

After nightfall we approached the fron- 
tier. My companion roused herself, and 
looked at me good-naturedly. 

“Perhaps I can help you with the cus- 
tons officers,” she said politely, ‘‘as you 
do not speak French,” 

The customs officers! This was a danger 
of which I had never thought, and a con- 
tingency of which neither Mr, Mervyn nor 
Herr Hefliner bad spoken, I felt my blood 
run cold, 

How could 1 ever pass these splendid 
jewels without comment, search, perhaps 
imprisonment, it might be forfeiture? | 
gazed at the young lady in helpless dis- 
may. 

“The customs ofticers!’’ I stammered, 
feeling ny face growing pale. “Do they 
exainine everything?” 

“Well, not the large luggage,”’ she ex- 
plained—‘ that is, if you have registered it 
through. I registered mine to Charing 
Croes, so it will not be examined until [| 
reach there, But here,on the frontier,they 
look into personal luggage, rug-straps, bags, 
and things of that kind.” 

I yazsd at my bag. 
do? 

“Unless you have cigars, or chocolate, or 
Swiss jewelry,’’ she said, smiling, “you 
need not be alarmed.” : 

“And, if I had any of those things,’’ I 
asked, ‘‘what would bappen?” 

“The trifling things they would simply 
contiscate,’”’ she repiled, still smiling; “but 
with anything of greater value, they would 
probably detain the person, until they bad 


What was I to 





nquired into the matter,” 

This was not so hopeless, except that | 
could in no wise explain my position 
these foreign officers, 
ned by the 


*ustom-house people, 
| | 


. . a 
“ 1 telegraph t Herr Heftiner 
al I e. A i vet me it 4 f the 
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@xatninat n f hand-bags 


| superticia the young lady went on, k 
curiously. “You need not 

if you put the contraband things 
well down at the bottom of your bag, and 


inw atime 
| alarmed, 








do not look anxious, If you do, they wil) 
certainly search you closely.” 

What « splendid dip!ormatist I was! aj. 
ready this girl had seen I had something 
to conceal, and fathomed my uneasiness re. 
specting it. 

Now, though rather late inthe day, I at. 
tempted to puta bold face on the matter, 
and laughed as I answered her— 

“[ shall follow youradvice. I am sure it 
is sound, Ladies are proverbially clever 
ainugglers!’’ 

The train drew upat Vallorbes, the fron. 
tier-station,and we travelers were ali bund. 
led out into the cold snow, with our hand- 
bags, and baskets, and straps, 

fi the confusion,I lostsight of my young 
lacy friend. I stood in the long cold hall, 
close by tiny precious bag, waiting for the 
officials to examine it, iny pulses wildly 
throbbing with suspense and fear, 

A porter came along the room, carryin 
abagandaroll of shawls, and deposi 
them close by my luggage. 

Then the young lady herself appeared, 
smiling, a8 she waited, with the calm ease 
of an old traveler, tor the douanier. 

‘*We stop half an hour here,”’ she said,on 
recognizing me, “and there is a refresh- 
mentrooin at the other side of the station, 
As you are a stranger, I thought you might 
like to know,” 

I thanked her stammeringly. The officer 
reached her at last, nade a pretence of 
looking into the bag, asked her a few ques. 
tions in French, and then, marking it with 
a piece of chalk he carried, turned to speak 
to another douanier, who, coming up be- 
hind him, claimed his attention, 

“They ask if you bave anything to de. 
clare,’ the young lady said to me, 48 she 
signed to the porter to take her luggage 
away. ‘*Thatineans, if you have anything 
contraband or against rules,’’ 

And, with a bright smile, she left me, | 
watched her graceiul erect tigure along the 
hall and then the douanier tapped ine 
sharply on the shoulder, 

Remembering what she had said about 
not appearing alarmed, | pushed my bag 
forward across the counter. 

He opened it,and looked in. A few papers, 
a cigar-case, a Bradshaw, met hia eye, 
Pausing, with the bag still open between 
his hands, he asked ine a question, 

I did not understand it; ‘‘Declarer’”’ how- 
ever was the last word; 8» I tnustered all 
the French I knew, and replied— 

**Non, tnonsiéeur.’’ 

He closed the bag, put some cabalistic 
sign in chalk upon it, and passed on. 

I breathed freely, as I left the hali with 
the precious burden in my hand. At the 
door a man ran up against me, and jostled 
me rudely. 

‘Pardon, monsieur!’’ he cried breathless. 
ly. looking at me as he spoke. 

Perhaps be was only an alarmed traveler, 
looking wildly after his luggage; but 
there was something repellent in the man’s 
face. 

1 crossed the line to where the brightly- 
lighted windows of the refreshment 
rooms gleamed invitingly; J went in, 
ordered some coffee, and then looked abcut 
ine. 

The young lady was nowhere to be seen; 
but at the table with me was a big surly- 
looking man, in a great fur-lined coat, 
and with a fur cap drawn down over bis 
eyes. 

I asked him politely to pass me the 
sugar; but he did not seem to hear, so | 
stood up and got it inyselt, 

At the door, as I went out, I again en- 
countered the man I had met belore; he 
did not jostle me this time, but drew aside 
to let me pass out, still looking sharply at 
ine. 

1 did not again catch sight of the young 
lady, until just before the train moved off. 
I saw her getting into the car, where the 
two :nen—the one who had jostled me, 
and the one in the fur coat—were already 
ensconced. 

She looked wistfully up and down the 
line of cars, as though she would make 
some other choice if there were time; but 
the car-doors were being closed, and the 
guard was coming briskly along the plat- 
forin. 

Remembering the face of the man who 
had knocked up against me, I felt I should 
not like to be shut up alone with him for 
the night. 

Then I lighted a cigar, and forgot all 
about him. 1 was deter:inined not to sleep 
while that precious bag was in my 68- 
sion, 801 drew back the curtain,and looked 
out of the window. 

We bad left the mountain-passes far be- 
hind, and were speeding along the tliat 
pasture-lands and vineyards of France. 
Here and there in the darkness, the lights 
of some village or town twinkled across the 
snow. 

Overhead, the sky looked as black as & 
pall, unrelieved by so much as one smal! 
glimmerihg ray of starlight. 

It was late when the train reached Dijon. 
The passengers poured out from the cars 
and sleeping-cars to the refreshroent-room*. 
I, with iny precious bag, nade my way 
with the throng, and asked for coffee. 

I was beginning to feel drowsy,and sleep 
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Rapialy I made up my mind tbhatshould | 


is often |} 
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must be warded off at any cost until mv 
mission was accomplished, and = the 
jewels were delivered into Messrs. Mer- 
Vyn’s bands. 

As I was standing by the councer, wall 
ing for my cottee, a slip of paper we 
stealthily pressed into ny band. ] looked 
round very quickly, but 1 1 see nO O! 
wiht was KOeLY Ave giver! 
paper. : 

A stream Cross, 1, and weary 
agers was flowing in at the open doors 
every nan and wornan of them intent 


his or her 
thereof, 


own tiseries,and the alleviat 















































I opened the paper as I si my ooftee, 
Upon the fy lent of a bee > lines 
were tremblingly traced in pencil. I bad 
to move nearer to the gas to decipher the 
writing. 

“This is lifeor death. I traveled from 
Lausanne with you. Come to thecar where 
I ain, and stay there, Pretend you are my 
brotber.”’ 

Only this—no more, Of course { knew 
who had written those faltering lines, I 
jumped to a hasty conclusion. 

One of those villains in the car with that 
poor girl had doubtless nade himself offen- 
sive to ber, and she now threw herself upon 
a? protection. 

y blood boiled to think of the alarm she 
must have been suffering during those 
lonely hours. She, the self-reliant young 
woman, who had looked upon me as a 
he! pleas idiot, and had stooped to aid me, 
now threw herself upon my chivalry, asa 
man and a gentieman,to come t& her assist- 
ance, and give her the benefit of my pro- 
tection, 

As 1 finished reading the unevenly-writ- 
ten wordson the scrap of paper, I found 
there was but little time tosip the hot coffee 
before me; and also that standing close by 
my side, staring at me, was the tan who 
had jostled me at Vallorbes, 

I could see bis face better now, in the 
brilliantly-lighted retreshment-room — a 
narrow cralty face, with a faint smile play- 
ing about the thin lips—his bair and eyes 
coal-black, and nis cheeks and chin hav- 
ing a bluesh tinge which denoted that his 
last shaving had not been of very recent 
date. 

I could not help noticing the insolent 
scrutiny of his bold keen eyes, so I tarned 
to him, and made some casual remark, 
speaking of course in English. Something 
impelled me to show the man that I did not 
seek toavoidhim. ° 

He replied in fluent English enough, but 
with a perceptibie foreign acoent. He left 
the refreshinent-room before I did, raising 
his bat to me as he went. [ contented my- 
self with a nod in response. 

The girl was sitting at the window of her 
compartinent, eagerly looking out. | saun- 
tered up to her, and, as 1 did so, she threw 
open the door with an air of relief. 

‘Have you room for me?’ I asked, in as 
careless a manner a8 I could possibly as- 
aume, 

Looking past her into the car, I saw the 
big nan inthe fur coat huddled up in one 
corner, ~ gong asleep; while the dark 
man bad juat entered the car, and was 
settling himself in the other 
seat. ' 

‘Are you tired of smoking?’’ she asked, 
making room for me as 1 stepped into the 


car. 

“Yes; I thought he might be rather 
lonely, 80 I came to look after you. Do you 
like this car?’’ I asked her pointedly,so that 
she might have an opportunity of ieaving 
it if she wished. 

“Yes. Iam not like you,’’ she said; ‘I 
like staying in one car. How often have 
you changed since we left Vallorbesf”’ 

“Not until now,” I replied, trying to 
adopt the saine easy tone as that in which 
she spoke, 

I could see that the dark man in the far- 
ther corner seeined to be thoroughly amaz- 
ed atthe turn things had taken, and he 
gave hisslumbering companion a furtive 
kick or two, which that portly individual 
steadiastly disregarded. 

“Did vou sleep at all?” she asked. 

‘No, Did you?” 

“Yes, now and again; but I am too tired 


window- 


to sleep. Won't :t be delightful to be 
at home again to-morrow’ evening, 
George?” 


George was my name. How didshe know 
that? I felt somewhat astonished—so much 
80 that I dia not answer, 

‘Do you think they will come to Charing 
Cross to meet us?’’ she went on, with a 
pleading look in her eyes that spurred me 
Lo bestir myself, anu take iny part in the 
comedy that was being played. 

[be dark inan kicked the big man so 
fiercely at this juncture that, with a growl, 
he roused himself, 

The two began to converse together in 
low tones; but 1 could see by my compan- 
ion’s face that she was intently listening to 
every word they said, even while she ap- 
peared to attend to my remarks, 

‘*] don’t know,’’ I answered carelessly. 
“Jack might come, if he bappened to be in 
a good humor; but | don’t think any of the 
others will trouLle themselves.”’ Jack was 
iIny youugest brother. 

‘(Mother is sure to come,”’ she said, 

I could not helpsmiling. It would cre- 
ate a considerable sensation at Charing 
Cross, | thought, if my mother did come to 
meet ine, seeing se had bean dead fifteen 
years. 

“And Marv will also,’’ she continued 
dreamily, but with ber tace turned towards 
the two men, so that they might overhear 
her, 

They looked at each other questioningly, 
I noticed; and then the younger man set 
bimseif to stare deliberate!y at me, while 
the man in the fur coat turned his back on 
us, looking out into the darkness, 

‘*Yes, Mary will be sure to come,” I said. 


“It will be jolly to be home again. How 
long have we been in Switzariand?”’ 

“Two montbs last Monday,’ she an- 
swered, 

Again the dark young man leaned for- 
ward, and said something in an unknown 
tongue to tbe other. His companion an- 


swered with a beavy 
4 } 


sigh and a wave of the 


nana. 

The girl opposite to me smiled for the first 
time since | entered the car. 

“The next time we come abroad, it shall 


be in the su:omer,’’ I said. ‘Tow snow 
weather is hateful for traveling.’’ 





THE SATURDAY 


“Yes; one wants such a lotof luggage. It 
was acapital plan of yours to register all 
ours to Charing Cross, We have all we 
want in these bags, and #0 had no trouble 
on the frontier. By the way, bow did you 
manage at Vallorbes? Did they overlook 
that case of surgical instruments which 
you have in your bag? I was afraid they 
would be confiscated, as they are all 
new,”’ 

“They did not notice them at all,’’ I re- 
plied, laying my band upon my bag. 

“Your bag was so heavy, 1 felt certain 
they would pounce upon them at ong.”’ 

A sudden horrible fear smote me, Had 
I, idiot that I was, walked intoa trap laid 
for me by this girl and these men? Was l 
to Le attacked, robbed, nurdered perhaps, 
here in the ewiltly-rushing train, in the 
lonely dark ness, 

My beart beat violently,and I felt for my 
revolver, determined that mine should not 
be the only sudden death. 

At that moment the train slackened 
speed, and we glided into a comparatively 
large station. Now was my time to es- 
ca 

saw the eyes of the girl opposite sud- 
denly dilate with terror; she involuntarily 
put ut ber hand towarde ine, 

“Excuse me. I would get out,” said the 
dark man, and she drew back to let him 


BS, 

In the confusion, she leaned forward and 
gently laid one burning hand upon 
mine, 

‘Do not leave me!" she whispered, For 
Heaven's sake, trust ine! 1 will tell you all 
when we reach Paris,"’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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A Faithless Fancy. 





7 OU know,” said a widow, in a voice 

smotuered with sobs, “the dreadful 

y misfortune—” bere she applied a deli- 

cate cainbric handkerchief to her eyes— 

“the terrible loss——"? She could say no 
more, 

Her visitor bowed with an air of respect- 
ful syinpatby. 

“I wish’’—continued the widow—"I wish 
to erect a monument to tue memory of ny 
poor husband, I have chosen you to exe- 
cute the order because you——"’ Here she 
paused, 

Tne sculptor bowed again, 

“You will understand that I wish 
monument to be superb, 
dear companion whom I 
tioned to my——"’ 

She seemed to be getting bysterical. Her 
visitor banded her a bottle of sails that stood 
on a little table close at band, 

The lady quickly resumed her instruc- 
tions, 

‘Spare nv expense. I would willingly 
consecrate ny whole fortune to the honor 
of bis memory.”’ 

A pause which the sculptor hesitated to 
break, 

“TI should like,’’ said the widow, coming 
to the point, ‘a temple, with marble coi- 
utnns, and in the iniddle, upon a pedestal, 
his statue,’’ 

Here sbe covered her face, 

“T shall do ny best to fulfil your wishes, 
madam,” replied the tan of art, “1 had 
not, however, the bonor of personally 
knowing the late Mr.——, and his likeness 
is indispensable to the completion of the 
design; doubtless you bave a portrait which 
I could take as my guide,”’ 

The lady raised her rounded arin and 
pointed to a magoificent portrait, painted 
by one of the first artiais of the day. 

‘An admirable painting,’ said the scul p- 
tor. ‘I need not ask youif the likeness is 
a good one.”’ 

“It is bis very image! Life is all that is 
needed. Ah, if I could but give mine for 
bis!” 

And she again burst into sobs, 

‘*] will send for the portra'(, madam, and 
I guarantee that the likeness shall be a 
faithful one,” 

“Send for the portrait!’ repeated the 
widow with horror. ‘*You would take from 


this 
worthy of the 
mourn; propor- 


me my Only consolation, iny only bappi- 
ness! No, Never!” 
“But, madam, I shall only need it for 


quite a short time,” 

“A sborttime! It will be anaye to tine. 
How could | live without this dear image? 
It quits ine neither day nor night; 1 con- 
temp.ate it without ceasing through my 
tears, It will never be removed out of 
this room again, where 1 intend to pass 
the remainder of my miserable exist 
ence.” 

The lady worked herself up to sucu 4 
pitch of excitement with tuese words that 
the sculptor rose Wo ring the bell for assist- 
ance. 

But she laid a white band upon hia coat- 
sleeve, and he sat down ayain. 

“Then you will allow ine, 
come here © take @ copy of the portrai', 
perbaps, Do not be alarmed. I shall not 
intrude upon your solitude,: A Bingle siL- 
ting will be sufficient.”’ 

The widow agreed to this arrangement, 
and requested the sculptor to begin work 
the next day. 

3ut he bad a previous order to execute, 
She would have smwoothed the difficulty 
with wold; but be stoot firin, 

“My word is pledged, aud I cannot break 


tinadatm, to 





it,’’ be sald; ‘*do not, bowever, be trouvied | 
about the delay. I wil work so diilgently 
that the monument «hall be finished within 
avery few months, , 
And 8 It Was set 

You bave been witness ny sorrow 
were the Widow Ss pa x Ww 
imagine how impa nt 1 sha ae 
work completed, Make tue greatest has 


Spare nO +X pense, an 1 let 


| ter-piece,’’ 





EVENING POST. 


Several letters » In which the lady 
repeated these injunctions, 

At the end of the thftee months the scul p- 
tor returned, He found the widow atil! in 
the deepest mourning; but she was less 
pale, and there was a brightness in her eye, 
and a slight suspicion of coquetry in the ar- 
rangement of her weeds, which attracted 
bis notice. 

“Now, madam,” he said, “I come for 
your final instru ctions.”’ 

“Ah, well, { am glad to hear it,’’ replied 
the lady, with a gracious siniile. 

“1 have nearly completed the statue, and 
need only one sitting to enable me to cateh 
the likeness, Permit me to enter your 
private boudoir."’ 

“For what reason’"’ inquired the widow, 
with some surprise, 

“To see the portrait, madain.”’ 

“Oh, it is no longer there; it now hangs 
In the drawing-room.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yea; there is a much better light 
there than in the room where it used to 
bang.”’ 

“Would you like to look at my sketch of 
the inonument?’’ 

“Certainly. How grand it is,” she said, 
examining the drawing. “What exquisite 
ornaments, Why, itis more like a palace 
than a tomb,” 

“Yes: you told me, madam, that it could 
not be too magnificent. I have tried to 
fulfill your wishes, and have spared no ex- 
pense, Here is an estimate of what the 
monument will cost you when it is com 
pleted,”’ 


“Dear me!’ exclaimed the lady, after 
glancing at the sum total “It is enor- 
mous!" 

“You bade mespare nothing——”’ 

“Ot course; I wish the thing to be 
done bandsomely. Still, we ought to be 
ratiopal,’’ 

“Well, this is only the first sketch; 
there is stil: time tw alter your inten- 
tions.’”’ 


“Very good, Suppose, then, we suppress 
the temnple, the columns—all the architec. 
ture Inshort—and content ourselves with a 
statue. I was too ambitious; the statue wil! 
be quite suflicient.’”’ 

“You shall be obeyed,” 

‘It is decided, then. 
statue,”’ 

A short time after this visit, the sculptor 
fell ill, and waa obliged to discontinus al! 
work, and to follow the advice of a physt- 
cian and go abroad for a change of air. 
On bis return, after some months’ ab- 
sence, he presented himself again before 
the lady, who had now been a widow for 
months, 

This time she wore some roses, and the 
weeds were fast disappearing. The art at 
brought with bim a littie plaster mould of 
the statue, which promised to be a master- 
pierce, 

“What do you think of the likeness, nad. 
ain?’ he asked, with some pride, 

“Weil, sir, itis certainly flattered. My 
poor busvand was not bad looking,but you 
bave wade bim a perfect Apollo.” 

“indeed. IT can correct this by the 
portrait if you will allow ime to see it 
again. | would by all means give you mat- 
isfaction.” 

“Itis scarcely worth while to take #o 
much trouble, A little resemblance, more 
or less, 18 of noconsEequence,”’ 

“Pardon me, madam, if 1 do not ares 
with you. I pluine myseifon my correct 
likenesses,”’ 

“If you really wish to give yourself so 


Nothing but the 


much extra work [ will ring for it,'’’ re 
plied the lady, by no means well 
pleased. 

‘Do not trouble, madain, to ring. The 


picture is, I think, in the drawing room; #o 
if you will permit me I will go there.” 

“It is no longer there,” said the widow, 
ringing the bell, ‘Robert,’ she continued, 
addressing the servant, “bring down thir 
portrait of your late tnaster.’’ 

“Tre one that was taken up into the yar- 
ret |ast week, ina’am?”’ 

“Yeu,” 

Just then the door opened and a fashion 
ably dressed young tnan presented hinaself, 
and, walkingup lw the iady, Kissed he 
hand with # jaunty air, inquiring «after tie 
health aud well-being with the utmost Bo 
licitude, 

“Who is that funny little plaster man?” 
he asked, pointing \ the statuette, 

“It is tue model of a statue for the 
of my Jate husband.” 





“You intend to erect a statue to hisme ne | 


ory?) Upon my word itis very bandsoine 
of you,” 
“Do you think #07" said the lady. 


“Great nen aresculptured at full length 
in uiarble: DUl It appears to te—paraon 
my frankness—that tne late Mr.—— was a 


very ordinary wan, In fact, bis bust would 
suflice for his memory,” replied the young 
man. 

“Do you wish this, madam?’’ said the 
rculptor, not well pleased al the suyyen- 
tion. 

“Yes, I think we will decide upona Lust 
and nothing wore,” said the widow,bowing 
hin out, 


Two mouths later the bust arrived just 
as a yay party deseended tha bali ste; 
and eutered the carriayes that awaliod 
them. 

Tue widow wason ber way ww th altar 
wit, the Ing inan who had caused t 
SsUDpress ti ner Hhuesehband « Blalue, Liere 
to*«wear new % he t 
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Scientific and Useful. 


PaTENT CHEOK.—Among the novelties 
recently patented is one which is ingenious 
in idea, namely, an arrangement for bank- 
era’ checks, or similar documenta, in which 
the positian of the signature indicates ap- 
proximately the amount drawn tor. 

DEADENING FLOORS.—A new method 
of deadening floors i# to fill the space be- 
tween a floor and the ceiling below with 
shavings made incom buatible by saturating 
them in thick whitewash. It is said that 
this shuts out the heat more effectually 
than cement, 

Tomato VInNgGan.—A patent bas been 
granted in England for the manufacture of 
vinegar from tomatoes, The fruit when 
ripe, or nearly #0, is reduced to a pulp and 
steeped in water for twenty-four hours, 
The resulting liquor is drawn off, sugar 
added, and the whole allowed to ferment. 

A Comuinep Waton-CHatin.—A com- 
bined watch-chain, peo, and pencil-bolder 
consists in making the links of the watch- 
guard tuutually telescopic, so that by being 
tmnade to close up by siiding over or into 
each other «a flexible watch chain is incon. 
tinently converted into # rigid pen aad 
pencil-holder, 

Matciks.—A new lucifer match ma- 
chine promises wonders, according to re- 
port. itis surely nohing short of a won- 
der that, by this mechanism, matches are 
now being tmnade at the rate of [000 4@ min. 
ute, and that the quantity is to be doubled 
by the iatest itnprovement of the appara 
tus, Then there is a imachine already in 
use Whereby match boxes can be turned 
out complete at the rate of 450 a minute, 
According! y, We may look forward to more 
tnatches than ever tor a peony 


CERAVEL-AND CoaL- TAR WaALks.—Takeo 
two parts «f very dry lime rubbishando 6 
par! of coal-ashes, also very dry, and both 
sifted fine, Mix theminadry place on @ 
dry day, and leavéa hole in tre middle of 
the heap, as bricklakers do when making 
mortar, Into this pour boiling-hot coal. 
tar, nix, and, when as still as mortar, put 
in three inches thick where the walk i to 
be. The ground should be dry and beaten 
smooth, sprinkle over it coarse sand, When 
cold, pass alight roller over it. In a tew 
days the walk will be solid and water- 
proof, 

er ee 


Farm and arden, 


Tuk Wuite BReeps, —There is a grow- 
ing preference in favor of the white bréeds 
ot towl*, the claim being that it ls easier to 
dress them for market than the dark-plum- 
ayved kinds, as the white pin-feathers do 
not show #8 readily as is the case with tie 
birds of black plumage, which require 
caretul hband-picking, 

TROUGHS, Horse troughs should be 
theroughly washed oecasionally, as there 
is more or less tood lett over, which in tine 
will become Olthy, Should moistened 
ground tood remain inthe trough and che 
weather become somewhat warm it will 
partially ferment, ano jo that tnanuer ren- 
der other food unwholesome, 

Piom TrRees.—Plum trees will thrive 
well ina poultrs-yard and be less subject 
tothe attacks of the curculio. Tue trees 
will require the usual jarring, however, 
butthe insects will be destroyed by tle 
poultry, thereby lessening the liability of 
damaye the succeeding year, All plum 
trees sould be in poultry-yards, 


Tiees.—Don't plant big trees in little 
places; don’t smother up your house with 
trees or spread them broadcast over your 
grounds. Ibut plant large shade trees along 
the street or the outskirta of your property, 
and a specitnen group bere and there upon 
your place where shade is needed or good 
éllect demands it. Don't overcrowd, 


Pauw Pia The future pig must have 
more tlesh and less tat It must not bea 
rere lard key It must be ful on 
lorming toods until grown, and then tat 
ened It means that more clover, peas, 
oats, toil hd such articios of diet titiat be 

wed, and ms ro. We wi then have 
ealthie ancl) more palatal) @ prork, and 
hoz cholera will become #« thing of the past. 

POULTRY The cheapest and best mode 
ot ke eoiny lice outer the poultry tie use is 
»adda iartolt Kerosene Ol boeach bucket 
Oo ostrong soap-sud6 on washing days and 
thoroughly saturate the lloor, walls, roosts, 
aud every portion of the poultry- house, 
forcing the liquid inte the cracks and ere 
ces Jt will will the vermin as soon as it 
shall touch them, being one of the best in- 
aeecticlbies KNOWN, 

CuovEen.—Clover is one of the best foods 
that can tbe yrown, and enough shoiwld be 
produced to ave an abundance of bay in 
winter. A ton of clover hay conta'’nathirts- 
seven pounds Ob n trogen and nearly tour 
teen pounds of phosphoric acit, while corn 
contans only thirty-three | ingdaoot mite 
yen and about the same proportion of poor 

or nA j [he only advartaue « 
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The Grand Passion. 
Love is buch an old, old story, and go 
much that is yood and expressive has been 
written about it, fee) 
rather scared on approaching the subject 
But it is one that will bear constant re-in 
spection; it can never be exhausted; it pos 
seases the secret of perpetual youth; for it 


and sung that we 


plays eo important ® part in the state of 
our existence, whether that be one of hap 
piness or unhappiness, that our 1 \terest in 


it can never be abated 

In youth, and later on, what is lite 
but a great ocean of love? 
there have been 
many wise and learned disauisitions; but 
the only practicn! solution of the question 
we Can arrive at is, that itis an attachment, 
@ yearning experienced by one person for 
another; and this yearning, Hirauge to say, 
scems pot to be dependent on any special 
characteristic of the person loved 


to usb 


On the nature of love, 


It is a terrible force, as every one kaows 
—one that governs the world—one that is 
capable of making a human being superia 
tively happy both in the present and in the 
future of this life; and on the other hand, 
one to which many # human being can 
trace his or her lifelong misery and even 
tual destruction, 

This isa terrible cons 
which it is worth our 


ideration, and one 
While to pause 
think over; for the truth is that we 
control over that foree, which, 


and 
have no 
Whe! once 
aroused, lays us at the merey of some one 
elec, and makes this : 
ter of our tute 

We cannot decide b ! t} 


sno oeflort of the 
will that we shall love su 


Other person the arb 


ho and such a 


person, and not tall ia love with sueh and 
such another person 

This opens a Very wrave question one of 
such serious importance to a ot 1 an t 
be quite appalling ut sre we perfectly 
helpless in the twee of Nature? 1) ses Nu 
ture offer us no remedy for this terrible 
state of things’ llow can w ” Consid 
ered responsible Ow can we be made 
thus to suffer for wioiat seems 


BO ¢ ptirely 
beyond our contro 
That ise question often asked, and one 
which, if we continue 1 
will never be answered for. 
Nature deigns not to 


nere;y wmsking ot 


NOSWer our 


; qucs 
Uons,; ber laws and methods are continu. 
ally operating, and we have not to ask. but 
to learou and act thereby 

e It in this case we set ourselves to earn 
by the experic nee of others Wwe Ba ROOT 
come to see a rent mh othe cloud to fee) 
gradually that even in this case we have to 


*ewter } . 
some extent the power of guiding our fate 
—of, at anyrat 


averting d 1 


it 
Now, then, what is love? We have been 
treating this question supert a, : 
us go Ceeper Why \ ey 
wife’ Is for r hea @ 


many women 


you bave Been thet 


THE SATURDAY 


now getting a little closer. She fits in 
with you ‘ 

When you met your wie, you recog- 
nized in her physiognomy, in her gait, ip 
her manner of talking, in fact in all her 
external qualities, the Indications of the 
counterpart of your own mind. 

Then there was an upheaval of your be. 
ing towards her, and this made itself con 
scious to you through the sensation of love 
You were yourself totally unable to say 
why you loved her; most men are little ac- 
quainted with the true springs and motives 
of their actions. 

It certainly lics within our power to in 
fluence and change to some degree our 
character. And here lies the solution of 
the difficulty; for by so modifying our 
character as te make it instinctively friendly 
and partial to the good and virtuous and 
such qualities as insure our happiness, we 
would be preparing receptivity for a na 
ture that would not disappoint our expec 
tations. But not only must we have that 
receptivity, but we must also possess the 
power to recognize such & nature in others 

to avoid mistake. 

If we were able to read other people's 
characters, and were also perfectly virtu 
ous ourselves, we should be very unlikely 
to make a mistake; for the reading of a per- 
son's Character in such & Case must 
instinctive. Such perfection 
it is impossible to attain, and hence all peo 
ple are liable to err; but he that under 
these considerations 1s 
less likely to be mistaken. 


Pe 


be in 
slanlaneous, 


stands and acts on 


WHATEVER makes right living, accord 
ing tothe law of God, diflicult to a sincere 
man-- hatisa burden. Whatever thing 
within or without a man, in his nature, in 
his habits, or in his circumstances, makes 
it hard for him to live purely and rightly— 
that is included in this term burden. It 
may be in his mental constitution; it may 





be in his bodily health; it may be in the 
habits of his education; it may be in his 
relation to worldly affairs; it may be in 
his domestic circumstance; it may be in his 
peculiar liabilities to temptation and sin. Ir 
includes the whole catalogue of conditions 
and influences, aud causes, that weigh men 
down, and hinder them, when they are en 
deavoring sincerely to live lives of recti- 
tude. 

Wun the sun shines upon the inferior 
bodies, it solid bodies when they refleet 
their beams, they cast their light and beat 
upon other bodies that are nearest about 
them; but if they be empty and hollow 
bodies, such as have no solidity, they take 
all into themselves, and refleet not. e So it 
is in this case: They that be sound Chris 
tinns, only possessed with power of grace, 
they cannot hold any goodness to them 
selves, but are ready to reflect it, and make 
others partakers of it. So our labor 
not fulse, but 
sincere and true, affecting the go d of oth 
ers as of Ourselves 


niust 


sud cure be, hollow and 





NoTHING truly precious swims hel pl saly 
in the great wake of God's clear method 
butevery part of the man can be iad 
therefore strives to be, abreast of the ot 
The mountains the 
has clasped the mountsins, 
and starlight stream forward entangled in 
the air. Clutching for dear lite to each 
other, all solid and tenuous things describe 


the great invariable motion, and God is in 


uer 


tollow earth, the air 


and daylight 


the manifoldnessa, drenching it with uni 
formity 





Tuk common fluency of speech in many 
} men, and most women, is owing to @ scar 
city of matter and a searcity of words, for 
Waocever i8 4 Inaster of language and has a 
tuind full of ideas will be apt in speaking 
| to hesitate upon the choice of both; where 
| us common speakers have only one set ot 
deas 


and one setot words to clothe them 


and these are al ways ready at the mouth: 


come faster out of a church whe: 


Is wimmost cmupty, than when a crowd is 








| bind a vietou 


| 


EVENING POST. 


It is at the bottom the condition om which 
al] men have to cultivate themselves. 

Tuey that have read about everything 
are thought to understand everything too; 
but it is not always so. Reading furnishes 
the mind only with the materials of know!- 
edge; it is thinking that makes what we 
read ours. We are of the raminating 
kind, and it is not enough to cram our- 
selves with a great load of collections—we 
must chew them over again. 





No man’s spirits were ever hurt by do- 
ing his duty; on the contrary, one good 
action, one temptation resisted and over- 
come, one sacrifice of desire or interest, 
purely for conscience’ sake, will prove a 
cordial for weak and low spirits, far be- 
yond what either indulgence or diversion 
or company can do for them. 


Tue art of spreading lies may be com- 
pared to the art of pin-making. There is 
usually some truth, which I call the wire; 
a8 this passes from hand to hand, one gives 
it a polish, another a point, others make 
and put on the head, and at last the pin is 
completed 

Tuk first years of man must make pro- 
vision tor the Ile that never thinks 
Perpetual levity must 
end in ignorance; and intemperance, though 
it may fire the spirits for an hour, will 
make Hfe short or miserable, 


Inst. 


can never be wise. 


lig that easily believes rumors has the 
principle within him to augment rumors. 
It is strange to see the ravenous appetite 
with which some devourers of character 
and happiness fix upon the sides of the in- 
nocent and upfortunate, 





TuERE is & sanctity in suffering when 
meekly born, Our duty, though set about 
by thorns, may still be made a staff, sup- 
porting even while it tortures. Cast it 
away, and, like the prophet’s wand, it 
changes to a snake. 

Ir is generally known that he who ex- 
pects much will be often disappointed; yet 
disappointment seldom cures us of expec- 
tation, or has any other effect than that of 
producing & moral sentence or peevish ex 
clamation, 

Tur fruition of what is unlawful must 
be followed by remorse. The core sticks 
in the throat after the apple is eaten, and 
the sated appetite losthes the interdicted 
pleasure for which innocence was bartered. 

Turre is & Sunday conscience, as well 
as a Sunday coat; and those who make re- 
ligion a secondary concern put the coat 
and conscience carefully by to put on only 
once a week. 

Tre end of learning is to know God, 
and outof that knowledge to love him, 
i+ 


ind to imitate him, as we may the nearest, 


by possessing our souls of true virtue. 





THkneE is little pleasure in the world 
that is true and sincere besides the pleasure 
of doing our duty and doing good, 
sure no other ts comparable to this. 


I am 





ResoLve to edge in & little reading every 
day, it itis but a single sentence. If you 
gain filteen minutes a day it will make it- 
self felt at the end of the year. 

Tuk blossoms of passion, gay and luxu- 
riant flowers, are bright and full of fra 
yrance, but they beguile us and lead us 
astray, #ud their odor is deadly. 





Neiruke length of acquaintance, mu- 
fusl secrec.es, nor height of benefits, cas 
is heart; no man being good to 


Mhers that is not good in himselt 


SOM 1 will belheve no hing but what 
the { j 

\ \ a#ud there are but 

I s 1 mre kbie lo ¢ mpre 











The World’s Happenings. 





California is giving the East cherries at 
$1.25 per pound, 

Thelate Sultan of Zanzibar is said to 
bave been the tather of 22 children, 

There is a clergyman in England named 
Straight whose curate is named Crooked, 

An average ot over five hundred gal. 
lons of water is used daily in every bouse im Phila- 
delphia, 

An orange tree in the gardens of Ver. 
sailles is 40 years old, It was planted by Eleanor of 
Castile in 1416, 

There are 22 crematories in Europe, in 
which over 1400 inctnerations have taken place dur- 
ing the past year. 

Oliver Beirne, wo lately died in Louis- 
jana, was considered the richest planter there, His 
wealth was placed at some $45 000, 000, 

At Cairo, Michigan, ® young woman 
mistook for her hair dye the family blueing bottle, 
and now she sports a head of azure haltr, 

Day began at sunrise among most of the 
Northern natioas; at sunset among the Athentans 
and Jews, and among the Romans at midnight. 

Every once in a while upon the streets 
of Cincinnat! you meet io large letters this touch- 
ing legend: Get Your S@day Bottle 
Filled.’ 

A Louisville man !recently called on the 
Bullitt Ky., and 


ents for meals he there 15 


“stop and 


proprietor of a hotel In 
paid him 75 


county, 
had eaten 
years ago, 
i ** 
nam, Conn., last week, 
aud two tails, Her 
to do wany tricks, 


A parrot which dic@ at Pou shkeeps e re- 
cently was quite a linguist, being able, itis said, to 
talk in the Eaglish, Datch and Portuguese lan- 
muayes. It was valucd at $400, 


A Hutchinson, Kan., paper tells that 
a doctor at Leavenworth, who was hurriedly called 
to extract a bulles @&o.n a wounded man’s abdomen, 
found the missile in the paticat’s boot, 


An Osage, Iod., man fell asleep in a 
barber's chair, and suddenly arousing, threw up his 
hands, knocked the razor out of the barber's hands, 
and jn falllug the sharp blade cleft bis ear nearly la 
two. 


An autopsy on three cows that met mys- 
terious deaths, near Decatur, Ll, revealed a quan- 
tity of twine —almost a ball—in the stomach of each, 
The twine was of the kind used on one of the farm 
machines, 


. 

An excitable Ohio man, whose wite’s 
clothing got afire, attempted to quench the blaze by 
deluging her with whisky, OL course this only 
added fuel, and the woman was so badly bursed 
that she died, 


a remarkable cat, died at Put- 
The animal had seven legs 
strange deformity enabled her 


Two ragged Italian children, who were 
arrested in Chicago while gatherla,g cigar stumps oo 
the streets, explained that they sold the disearded 
weeds to a feilow-countryman for 15 cents a pound, 
and that they were ‘*inade Into cigarettes. *’ 


A young lady in Cuicago jumped out of 
a second-story window the other day, and it was 
thought that she tried to commit suicide antil it was 
discovered that while curling ber hair she accident- 
ally dropped a hot slate pencil down her back, 


In the postoftice at Conoord, N. H., the 
postmaster found a pouch the other day which had 
been lost 19 years, and which contained 118 letters 
for thatecily There were three registered letters 
with money in them, and their non-recelpt had up- 


set half a dozen offices, 


Constant use 
front leaves of the 
Gia,, lor swearing 


having Worn 
ible 


wilouesses, 


away the 
employed in Brunswick, 
another copy of the 
Scriptures has been purchased, as the local lawvers 
were in doubt ‘‘whether au oath made on a Bible 
ininus ite first four chapters ts binding,** 


An earnest young clergyman in a Ca- 
nadian church recently moved his 
with the pathetic story of the 
ebild imax 
the te igue, he plelured the 
the cruel water 


congregation 
drowning of a Little 
ame by aslip of 
father dragging out of 
**the life of his budyless child,** 


But the anti-c wher, 


The suggestion made by the President of 
the New York Board of Education that 
flag be placed over the principal's 


an American 
desk in each of 
beluw carried out as 
fast as pubiie spirited Gothamites are to be tound 
who will furnish the banner at their own 


the public schools of the city, 


national 
expertise, 


Samuel Stevens, a milk dealer of Mon- 
roe, Conn., on going to his barn on a recent morn- 
fug, found that the entire foortag of his cew stables 
had given way duriug the night and precipitated bis 
ten cows into the opening. Nothing remained but 
the stanchions to which his stock were fastened, aud 
from these bung ten dead cows, 


Fashion enabled a New York servant gir! 
tocleverly pilfer ner mistress’ gogds, She secreted 
them in her bustle, but the extraordinary size of the 
latter finally attracted attention, and an examina- 
tion was the outcome, There were found tied 
around and secreted inside the bustle one dozen 
pairs of stockings, a pairof child's shoes and three 
haadkerchiels, 


The shooting of a big dog by a French 
custom house officer in the north of France has given 
rise to some queer stories in the French papers, The 
was suspicious!y fat. 


Phe post-mortem exemination re 


t) 


officer shot the dog because he 
vealed the tact that 


e dog wore a leather mat, made to look like his 


own skin, and skilfully fastened at the shoulders and 
haunches in such @ way as locumpletely meeal the 
ls of Lhe air In this coat the dog car i several 
: za 
A promins } @ g TY eC! 
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ONLY, 


It was only a little blossom, 
dust the merest bit of bloom, 

But it brought a giimpse of summer 
To the litthe darkened room, 

It was only a glad **Good morning, ** 
Aa she passed along the way, 

But ttepread the morning's glory 
Over the liveloug day. 


Ouly asong, but the music, 
Though simply pure and sweet, 

Brought back to better pathways 
rhe reckless roving feet, 


Qnoiv! In our blind wisdem 
lfow dare we say it all? 

Since the ayes alone can tell us 
Which is the great or smali ’ 





ref —— 


“Poor Benton.” 


BY kK. Cc, 





.ELL, Miss Lalinda, in what way 
\\ can J be of service to you this morn- 
ing?’’ 

The young lady addressed had gntered 
the lawyer’s private office a few minutes 
betore, and had been waiting for him to 
come in, 

“T have nothing very serious to tell you,” 
said Miss Russell; “at least | do not 
suppose you will so regard it.’’ 

The lawyer upon whom the young 
heiress had called was an elderly gentle- 
map, who bad been an intimate triend of 
both her parents, 

From her decease 1 motner Lalinda had 
inherited a handsome fortune, that bad 
been placed in his charge, Her father, 
meantime, in consequence of having 
obtained an important position as foreign 
purchasing agent for a large commercial 
house, had been residing abroad for several 
years—in Paris, most of the time, 

Plunging into the midst of her story, but 
with a slight embarrassment, Miss Russell 
went on tosay that Mr. Alfred Mayfield, 
a gentleman some ten years older than her- 
self, had been for the last two or three 
years somewhat persistently atteative to 
her, and yet never in a way that could be 
safely regarded as implying anything 
more than that he desired to be considered 
a very good friend. 

Mr. Mayfield was a gentleman of fortune, 
well educated, especially in the lighter 
accomplishments, bad been about the 
world a good deal, was juite at home 
among the ladies, and a welcome guest in 
the higher circles, 

“Mr. Mayfield had never dove much 
close thinking, or devoted himself to any 
regular business,’’ said the lawyer, inter- 
posing a remark. 

“He does not appear to think anything 
ofthat kind necessary,”’ replied Lalinda. 
“He calls it hard work, and is disposed to 
speak very lightly of everything of tnat 
sort. in tact, he seems to think that it is 
the business of the lower classes to make 
money, and of the higher to spend it. 
The earning of money belongs to drudges, 
he says—dray-horses, he calls them some- 
times, To obtain money by any sort otf 
actual labor, either mental or physical, 
seems to lower a person in bis estimation.”’ 

“But be has not proposed to you?’ asked 
the lawyer. 

“No, sir; but I wish he would,’ said the 
young lady, withasly, meaning look, “J 
would then know how 
Mah 

“What! so rash as to refuse Mr. Maytield, 
a yentieman of wealth and acconiplish- 
ments?” said her guardian, smiling, 


exactly what to 


“Yes, sir; politely and quietly, but effee- 
tually, I hope. i believe he has made up 
his mind, Mr. McAleer, to marry me, 
and that his effort has been to keep just 
near enough to me to prevent anyone else 
from approaching, and to create a general 
impression that be is my accepted lover,’’ 

“Well, has anything of more than usual 
interest occurred lately?” «asked = Mr, 
McAleer. 

“Yes, sir,’? answered 
thing that troubles me, 
Benton, | believe?” 


Lalinda. ‘“Some- 
You know Clarke 


“Oh, yes. A very different man from the 
one you have been speaking of. Is he a 
rival of Mr. Mayfieid?”’ added ber guardian, 
With a quizzical look. 

“Piease don’t 
MeAleer, Mr. 


tease me now, Mr. 


Maytieid called last even 


ng, and had been there some tine when 
Mr. Renton also called On observing 
Mr M ayhe i j ne ¢ . ime ad pn tl ‘ f attler a 


ra 







Or his B4aK6, Invite Our ftriend to re 


I 





was sure Mr. Maytield either did not 
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desire him to remain, or else wanted him 
to do so for some sinister purpose. I took 
him at his word, however, and very 
cordially and earnestly begged Mr. Benton 
to prolong bis call, at which Mr. Mayfield, 
taking a pack of cards from a side-table, 
said, ‘A three-handed game of nap would 
be in order just now. Of course you play 
nap, Mr, Benton?’ 

* ‘Occasionally; but I have no skili in that 
line,’ was bis reply. 

“*Then perhaps we can give bim a little 
instruction,’ said Mr. Mayfield to me, 

“We played along in a careless way, 
talking of other subjects, until we had run 
through nine games, when, strangely 
enough, we were even, éaclr having won 
three. I then suggested that we play one 
more, to finish; and observed at the same 
moment that Mr. Mayfield was evidently 
disappointed at the result of the playing, 
and very anxious to win that last game. 
We had each thrown all our cards except 
one, and bad taken tbe same number of 
tricks; so that the result depended on the 
last throw. Mr. Maytield threw his last 
card, the ace of diamonds, and I ftol:owed 
with the aceof hearts, when, with asudden 
meaning glance at me, he said, “That is 
just right, Miss Russell; hearts come to 
diamonds, of course.’ 
trump follows,’ said Mr, 
Benton, with a laugh, throwing the knave 
of clubs, 

“*What! said Mr. Mayfield, with a dis. 
mayed look. ‘I thought the trumps had 
all been played.’ 

“They bave now,’ said Mr. Benton, 
laughing again, and not seeming to see 
anything in the little incident, nor did 1 
imagine thers was anything suggestive or 
pointed in his remark. Mr. Mayiield, 
however, evidently got that impression, 
and was disturbed, but tried to conceal his 
feelings. The cards were then put aside, 
and soon atter Mr. Benton took his leave. 

“Poor Clarke Benton!’ said Mr. 
Mayfield; and by the way, he always 
speaks of him in sort of pitying tone. - +1 
pity poor Clarke! Obliged todig and delve 
all the time in that old machine shop, 
How very common bis manners are; but, 
ot course, he cannot help it.’ 

“éMr. Benton bolds a very respectable 
position at the Fulton Works, I remarked. 
‘He is superintendent of the business, and 
has been for several years, at a salary of 
85000 a year.’ ”’ 

“Yes, and has a small interest also in 
the business,”’ interposed Mr. McAleer. 

“But from what Mr. Maytield said he is 
about to lose his situation,” said Lalinda. 

“Ah, how is that? What did he tel! 
you?”’ 

“He said again that 1.6 felt very sorry for 
the poor fellow, and wished be could help 
him in some way. He had just 
that his services at the works were very 
unsatisfactory, and that at the yearly meet- 
ing of the board, which would take place 
betors long, another man would be put in 
his place, who had, in fact, already been 


‘sl nless a 


learned 


selected,” 

“Toat is a curious statement,” said the 
lawyer, after reflecting a few 
“S me mischiet going on there, 1 suspect. 
A client of mine is a trustee in that 


moments, 


company, and |] will find out what it 
means.”’ 
Some two or three weeks had pars dl, 


when Lalinda, calling incidentally on her 
guardian, was asked, “Well, Miss Lalinda, 


have you seen your friend, Mr. Maytield, 


lately?’’ 
“Yes, sir, 
and he told me that Mr. 
all, found a friend somewhere, who has 
enabled bim to retain his #ituation, and he 


for a few moments to-day; 


Benton has, alter 


is very glad of it He would have been so 
sorry to have sen him thrown out of em 
ployment.”’ 
“Among the 
said the lawyer, “are those that bring to 


hardest lessons of life,” 


the young and unsuspecting a knowledge 


of the dark, deceitful, and hypocritical 
manwuviipgs transpiring around 
Iminediately after you gave ine that p ece 
of information the other day, I 
quiries, from which I soon learned the 


tacts of the case. 


Lieu, 


made in- 


“Mr. Maytield himself, through his 
law ver—a shrewd, managing tellow—had 
approached an old yentleman, Mr 
Robinson, who holds the largest share in 
the stock of the colipany, and to whom, ir 
conse quene + of the fact, has beer conceded 
the right every year to namie n fa 


rtua Al it—the 4 
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managing very badly tor some time, and 
that another party, Mr. Williams, a stock 
holder and trustee, was ready to place his 
son in that position, and would hold him- 
self responsible for his successful manage- 
ment. By these and other statements, Mr. 
Robinson was finally induced to sign a 
proxy, already prepared by the lawyer 
and directed to Mr. Williams, empowering 
him to vote his stock, and also to appoint 
the superintendent, as he would not be 
able to attend the next meeting of the 
board,.”’ 

“Hlow does it happen, then, that Mr. 
Benton is still there?” asked Lalinda 

“We lawyers sometimes see through 
mean tricks, and find ways toavert them,” 
said Mr. McAleer, smiling. “I called at 
once on Mr. Robinson, whom I know very 
well, and told him that I believed Mr, 
Benton was being unfairly treated. He 
seemed quite disturbed, and asked what 
could be done under the circumstances, 
lasked himifhe would like to sell bis 
stock at its market value; and finding bim 
willing todo so, | secured hitn a purchaser 
in a friend of mine, Mr. Phillips, who was 
present at the recent meeting of the board, 

“Atthat meeting,” continued the lawyer, 
“Mr. Williams remarked that it would be 
necessary to make a change in regard to 
the superintendent, and that, by direction 
of Mr. Robinson, whose proxy he held, he 
would name his own son, Edgar Williams, 
for that office. 

“At this point, the clerk of the board re 
marked that there was some mistake ia 
regard to that matter, as the stock formerly 
owned by Mr. Robinson had been assigned 
to Mr. Phillips, who was present. My 
friend contirmed that statement, and added 
that, as he had heard of no good reason for 
changing the superintendent, he was dis 
posed to continue him; and the motion was 
approved by all except Mr. Williams, who 
was so disturbed, that he instantly declined 
to serve any longer on the board.” . 

“But what been Mr. 
Maytield’s object in all) this?” ssked 
Lalinda. any interest in the 
company?” 

“ft can imagine a reason, Miss Lalinda, 
Toat situation was everything to Mr, 
Benton in «a business point, and = his 
summary dismissal would have been a 
from which he could not 
have very easily recovered. Butour young 
friend is all right now. And how is it that 
interest in him?” he 


could have 


“las he 


terrible blow, 


you take so snuch 
added, mischieveusly. 
your beaux?’ 

“Not exactly,’ Lalinda, blushing. 
“But I know he feels interested in me, 
and I believe he has been kept from man 
ifesting his sentiments by 
made to believe that Mr. Maytield was my 


“Is he also one ot 


’ said 


having been 


” 


accepted lover. 
“Very likely,” “And 
I have no doubt that Mr. Maylhield will en 


that 


said the lawyer, 


deavor to determine question tor 
himself before long.’ 
things had lately of 
which an inkling had come to the 


knowledge of Mr. McAleer that led him 


Some occurred 


to Speak somewhat confidently. 

Although not engage! in any real and 
consecutive business, choosing rather to 
be regarded as a gentleman of fortune and 
been 


leisure, Mr. Maytield had privately 


speculating, buying “in aryins,’’ and losiny 


Pon most instances, 


In consequence of these operations 


arried on, otf eourse, throug mlidential 
ayents— his fortune, although not serio y 
impaired, was beginning to feel the want 


of the help which an allianes with the 
tair Lalinda would afford 

“With your 
|.alinda,”’ said Mr. Maytield, when 


pertiission, my (lear 
alone 
with the young heiress one afternoon, “1 


would like to place this: rings OM your 


finger.” 
“A h! 


some ring,’’ 


’waid the youny lady, ‘avery hand 
taking It and adiniring the 
tints of the costly 


geod 


pure ana delicate 


diamond that was resting in its 


Bolling. 
The yentleman ther 
very yracefully and ole geantly 


ompanion listened with 


proceeded with a 
story of love, 
told, to which bis 
a quiet if nol OMINOUS COL posure 

At last, taking her hand in his, and pre 


paring to place the ring on her thrnyer, he 


said Cis a j fear, for which Thay 
. s ne ’ I in fi 
} 8 hai a i 

' , 
per 0 f ura ( “ * te K 
4 a 4 . . 





cause you any serious disappointment or 
permanent regret, but | must respectfully 
decline your ofter,”’ 

“What! you, my Lalinda? The 
hope of my life, the treasure of my heart!’ 
with a few other well conned declarations. 

But it was of no use; the would-be suitor 
soon realized that under the vell of that 
quiet and pleasant demeanor there was a 
soul that he could not trifle with. 

Another three months had passed, when 
that band yielded itself without the least 
reluctance to another and much leas oom ly 
engagement ring, but it was placed there 
by one who was honored, respected and 
loved. 

A tew weeks after the marriage that soon 
tollowed, Mr. McAleer, calling one evening 
on his friends, Mr. and Mra, Benton, re 
marked that he had been thinking lately 
that he had come when it would be proper 
for him to relieve himself from any further 
direct responsibility in to the 
Inanagement of the lady's fortune, 
which were linposed 


dear 


regard 


“The obligations 
upon me by your mother's will, aleo with 


your father’s approval, Mra. DBenton,’’ sald 
take sole 
your property until you were 


the event of your 


the lawyer, “required me to 
charge ot 
twenty-one, unless in 
before that tine to someone to 
give up my 
ready anda 


marriage 


whom I thought best to 
stewardship, which To ao 
willing to do to your husband, Mr. Clarke 


Benton, 


now 


Ihave the satisfaction of report 
ing to you that not a penny bas been lost 
by bad investinents, or in any other way. 
These papers bave been carefully prepared, 
and contain an exhibit of everything 

“Shall |] take charge of them, uy dear?” 
said’ Mr, 


Jenmtorn, 
added Mr. MeAleer, ‘*you 
them hastily 


komme tatters about 


” 


“Certainly, 
may as well run through 
now, as there are 
Which you nay wish to inquire.” 

“Why, 


mian, aller a few moments, as a document, 


What is this?’ said the young 
arresting bis attention, was reyarded with 
“Can it be that my wile 
isn astockholder in our 


unustal interest, 
company, and to 
the amount of five thousand pounds?” 

replied the lawyer. 
some Other securities 


“That is the case,”’ 
“By disposing of 
which were not drawing so much as your 
company has been paying in dividends, I 
bought for your wite the 
formerly owned by Mr. 


entire stock 
Liobinsom, but 
into the 


Which has passed temporarily 
hauds of my triend, Mr. Puillips 

“The stock if a sale investient, | think, 
Lalinda,’’ observed Mr, Benton, “and I 
am glad it isin your hands,’ 

tut, while miaking this reuerk, bis 
thoughts were busy with the solution ot # 
problem that had been a mystery to hin, 
Why did that 


come in there just at the right tine, as the 


gontieman, Mr. Phillips, 


owner ot that stock, and & cure him a con 


tinuancee Of hiss oll 
(‘ould that stock 


Lussell 


6 «as superintendent? 


have been bought by 


Lalinda after he was @enpaped to 
her? 

That inquiry which was torming itseit in 
looked ab 


not because it Was an unpleasant one, but 


hisiuoind, and beginnings to be 


yotslightly embarrassing, was immediately 
set at rest for ever by the lawyer, who, 


reading his thoughts in the expression of 


his countenance, said Oo, ne, my friend, 
fe had no connection with that 
i ‘ j Ane 5 ‘ 
‘ hie fied ne le ‘ int ‘ 
hin are froin ace i wer rtia that 
' ( arke } ! n ‘ ead ‘i 
i 
WATA t! +4 “ ‘ ! whi ! 
he A AM ery rr The b ‘ ! iptit 
ny triend i erst ent fhis own 
amid it have! Bit it Prev hijsn for your 
Nife since your tiartlage Piat is the 
Whole story 
wWe my lear walil the young 


husband, turning to his wile, with a «mile, 


“lam, after all, your humble servant, and 


shall hold my place as superintendent of 
the Company at your pleasure 
And during 


l.alinda, archiy. 


pod b has Pea added 


The years parsed on; at five, then ten, 


and more followiny. 
ontinued to he 


“Poor Clarke Benton” 


prine)y al manayer of the “Ruiton Ma 
ufacturing’ Works,” avaluabe and fl varie 
ly Dur nese, Trim f the a oh bie u y 


to him and his wile, 


S64 for Mr Miavt A fea F ' Rar 
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~The Island Pearl. 


BY Je Veo P. 





tureaqee that nature inust have formed 

tin one Sof her wildest moods, stood a 
young girl of peculiar and dazzling beauty. 
She stood upon the verge of « high cliff 
which dipped with a sudden descent down 
to the edge of the foam'ng waves at ita base; 
for near the abore stretched a line of 
breakers, which raised thelr white creets 
as toough tn defiance of each advancing 
billow as it rolled softly forth from the 
masse of Liue, piacid waters beyond, where 
a graceful yacht lay at anchor, with its 
white aaile gleaming in the sun like the 
wings of some huge sea-bird. 

It was upon this unusual visilor that 
Aillah's eyes were fixed, with an interest 
m abeorbing as to render ber unconscious 
oft the approach of a figure so strange and 
peculiar that @ stranger would have re- 
oolled from itin dismay, 

Not ao did Zillah: for when, with an en- 
treating vesture, she extended her aris 
towards the vessel and thalf said, half 
sighed, “Ab, that I[, too, could spread 
wings and fly far, far away frou bere to 
that beautiful, distant world beyooud those 
blue wavea!"’—and old Mey started forward 
aod jaid ber shrivelled band upon Zillah’s 
arm, saying, ‘And #0 my pretty one would 
fly away and leave old Mey tor ever!’’ 
toe girl turned and threw her arina about 
the nurse's scrawny neck, and pressed the 
aolt velvet of her young cheek against the 
ecarred, wrinkled face. 

“Hat | would not go without you,” she 
whispered; ‘I will take you with me,” 

“And have your tender heart made to 
ache by seeing bow people would turn 
their backs and snudder at sight of mo? 
No, my Ziliab; when you go from here 
Mew will @tay bebind and die, for [could 
not live without awsight of my bonny lass, 
who was but a wee baby when | first took 
ner in thes arma,” 

Zitlab laugbed, and said, ‘Set your mind 
at rest, Mey. If you like, | will stay bere 
for ever,” 

Then she turned again to her rapt study 
of the stranger yacht, which represented to 
her limagination that wonderful outside 
world which bad visited ber #0 oflen in ner 
dreana, 

Meanwhile, aboard the Swan the two 
figures on the coast had become objects: of 
interested notice. 

It was by acenfent that the yachtman had 
eniered the little harbor, 

Butthey Knew not that the pictures jue 
inlet so completely sbut in frou observa- 
tion was the haunt of a band of bold, law- 
defying men. 

ut so it waa, alhough Mey’s watchfal 
ness had shielded Zillah from even a sus 
pleion of evil, and sne had grown up pure 
and gullelesa of a thought of wrong aa the 
inost delicately nurtured obild of atthuence, 

Tne Swan had been titted out by a young 
geutieman of wealth, Giarnett Freeleigh, to 
give pleasure to bis young sister, whose 
health bad been impaired by too close ap- 
plication to her studies, 

During the suinmer they had been in 
maoy different waters, and (Garnett had 
been rewarded for his painstaking exer- 
tions for Alice's sake by seeing the roses of 
health again blooming upon ber cheek, 

It was Alice Freeleigh who bad caught 
aightofthe flutter of Zillah’s dress as ale 
stood upon the clifl; and she had levelled 
ber field-giass at the spot. After a long, 
lingering gaze, she called her brother 
to her side, 

“Se, Garnet,” she sald, bandicg him 
the giase, and pointing towards Zillah's 
distant form, “Ll want you to tell me if that 
beautiful oreature bas not the most perfect 
face you have ever set your eves upon? 
I would fain feast iny eyes with a nearer 
view of it. VPiesse, Garnett, let ous go 
ashore,’’ 

(iarnett touched nie lips lightiv to his 
sister a white foreleed, 

*Litthe enthusiast!’ he said, playfully, 
‘how do we Know what our reception 
ulght be?" 

“Twill carry with me a peace-oflering, 
which cannot fail to gain us a cordial 
welcome Twill give Bonnie to that lovely 
young girl. lin sure she couldn't resist 
you could she, birdie?’ 

And she lifted ber pet—a gorgeously- 
colored parrot—and laid her cheek tenderly 
ayainet ite glossy plucimage. 

“You must, indeed, be deeply anxious 
to go ashore, Ally, if you are willing to 
xive Bonnie away,” said Garnett, in un- 
e'gued surprise, 

Then he gave orders to his crew to lower 
1 boat, and soon they found themselves 
~KiniiDg over the blue waters, propelled 
(y the saviors’ brawny arna They could 


iF the midat of a scene #0 grandly pic- 


” 


ttake a direct course, as the threatening | 


breskers loomed up in that direction, But 
they steered fora placid spot at some cdis- 
janice, and at last eflected a landing. 

/\iah bed watebed their movements 
wt) breathless interest, 

It was an cra in ber secluded life. When 
the party came néar enough for ber to 
speak to them, and her eyes rested upon 
Alice, the girl stood for a moment, #o rapt 


nb surprise and pleasure at the sight of 
such « beautiful vision, that she was 
Dblivious to all 6ise, 
Alice's allvery voice was t e first to 
reak the epeil, as 6s noved over t 
ety ,» al e 4 
Ve are tired of we “ " ard 
n ne AK ~ 
a“ we il a? 
ah beid the tiny Oogers forar 
er rosy palito, A she answered 
rotiv, Yeu, Itis like seeing an ange 
)} beaven to look at you. I have never 
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before rested my eyes upon @ woman's 
face, excepting that of my dear old Meg.”’ 
And Zilla turned and beckoned Meg to ap- 
proach. 

Aa she did #, all eyes were turned upon 
the advancing figure. It was, indeed, a 
singular one. 

About balt the ordinary height, it looked 
| as though some beavy band must have 
| been placed upen ber head until @ stature 
| of #ix feet bad been compressed into three; 

for what was lacking in length was made 
in breadth, Her face was as peculiar as 
her form, No one feature harmonized 
with its neighbor. But an expression of 
kindness and of good-will beamed from 
the ainall black eyes as they turned from 
one to another of the group, which changed 
to one of grateful delight as Alice went up 
to her, and said, in her graceful way, ‘1 
hope you, too, are glad to see us If I had 
known you were here, I would have asked 
ny old nurse, Eroina, to join our party.” 

Meg nodded her bead emphatically. 

“Blews vour pretty face,” she said, 
heartily, “I am as glad to #66 you ms the 
rovins are to Kee the spring.” 

“There, Meg!’ whispered Zillah; ‘she’s 
from the outside world, and she didn't 
turn her back on you. Now go and get 
up a nice luncheon, We must be hospit- 
able, and not let them go away hungry.” 

The taithful creatare disappeared, but 
soon returned with a dainty, but some- 
what curious, mixture of viands, 

Preserves and highly spiced foreign 
preparations were placed side by side with 
coarse brown bread, 

Strawberries, flanked by dishes of thick 
yellow cream, blushed redly beside potted 
tamarinds and pickled olives. Even the 
dishes upon which they were served par- 
teok of the same incongruity. 

Coarse pottery contrasted with wares 
from China, and Venetian glasses, 40 fragile 
a breath mtght shiver then, beld draughts 
of home-brewed ale, 

An hour or two passed swiftly and 
pleasantly, The romance surrounding 
their burried visit charmed Alice; and 
Zillah’s impulsive heart throbbed with a 
delight so intense, thatit was akin to pain, 
It was as though some brilliant tropical 
bird bad been borne to her retreat upon its 
delicate wings, bringing with it a waft of 
the delicious odors of it# native land. 

And when Garnett said at last, ‘Come, 
Ally; we must go,”” ber ingenuous face 
clouded, and ber eyes filled with tears, 

But the pearly drops vanished like mist 
tefore the rising sun a8 Alice anawered, “1 
know Zillah would enjoy seeing our pretty 
Swan. Let us take her back with us,” 

And when Garnett turned towards ber, 





and reiterated Alice’s implied invitation, 
she could only murmur a faint ‘*Yes;’’ for 
ber heart rose in her throat, and almost 
stopped her breath for very joy. 

Meg Knew that it was against orders, but 
she had not the heart to interpose with any 
objection, 

So she aaid, Come back soon; it would 
not do to bave your father return and find 
you away,” 

But as abe watched Zillah’s departure, it 
was with a tind ill at ease, 

Two hours later night had cast her sable 
mantie over the peaceful scene, 

Mey had retired to rest within a portion 
ofthe cave which comprised the bome of 
her master and bis band. 

It was separated from the main part by a 
narrow passage, Which wound first in one 
direction, then in another, until it seemed 
alinost couppletely isolated, 

For that reason it had been chosen for 
Zillab’s room, and had been fitted up with 
x rude attempt at luxury, Into it no one 
ever intruded; for Meg had impreased it 
upon the minds of the unscrupulous 
bandite that Zillah was under supernatural 
protection, and, as the old woman bore the 
reputation of a witch among them, they 
were really afraid of incurring ber mal- 
ediction if they disregarded her warnings, 
| It was fortunate for her that Zillah's 
| room was considered so sacred a@ place, for 
suddenly the sound of an approaching foot- 
step struck upon her ear, 

She rose hastily trom the couch upon 
which she hac thrown herself. How could 
she explain what had happened to her 
stern master? 

Hie would surely strike her dead at his 
feet, and then what would become of her 
nursling when she came back on the 
tnorrow? She would be like adove among 
hawks without her faithful protection. 

She hastened to meet her master, and 
placing her finger on her lips, motioned 
to him to be silent. 

The outlaw paused, and Meg whispered, 
“Do not disturb the pretty one; she will be 
| all the bonnier for a sweet sleep.” 
| The men hesitated a inoment; then he 
| aaid, You are right. | want ber to look 

her best, too, to-morrow, for, hark you 
Meg, itis to be her wedding-day. 1 bave 
| for soune time had iny doubts about Hugo, 
aud i wish to bind his interests wore se- 
curely to mine, by giving bim Zillah for 
| his wife,” 

Meg's brown face turned of a dusky 
pallor. 

“But the pretty one hates Huyo,’’ she 
ventured lo may. 

“That matters not. Use your influence 
over the girl to nake her consent; for, as I 
ain «a live man, she shall wed bim Ww. 
tnorrow,”’ 





As be spoke, he chanced to look out upon 
he bay, and caught sigit of the glimmer 
of gute upon the Swa 
ia! wha # that? he asked, 


sae ry irsell 


a r * 4 awer, 
, saVaye 6 iri@ag the man’s grim 
ps 
“I will see for myself. It is plain that 
}eome congenial work is ready for me and 
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my brave fellows, I will betake me to 
reat, and gain store of strength against the 
morning’s sun rises,” 

With these words, he strode away to 
where his men had thrown themselves 
down, and were already sleeping heavily. 

Meg waited quietiy until bis heavy 
breathing proved him to have followed 
their example, 

Then she bastily gathered together some 
articles, tied them into a bundle, and stole 
with them down to the water's ede. 

Loosening a boat from its fastenings, she 
was #800n On her way to give warning to 
the oecupants of the yacht, who were en- 
joying themselves in utter unconscious- 
ness of their approaching peril. 

A tmurmur of voices and an occasional 
ripple of silvery laughter came from the 
deck, 

Meg rested on her oars. and gave a low, 
peculiar whistle, which Zillah heard and 
recognizad, 

Soon there was a bustle on shipboard, 
and then a strong rope-ladder was lowered, 
and Meg ascended into the yacht. 

When she found herself in the presence 
of Garnett and bis sister she went at once to 
Alice, in her agitation passing by Zillah as 
though she had not seen her, and throwing 
herself upon her knees before her, said, in 
a voloe broken by emotion, ‘Lady, you 
have a face like an angei, and I know you 
will not turn a deaf ear toiny appeal, My 
little Zillah must notcomse back. Old Meg 
must live without ber, She will not bea 
burthen to you, for see this,’’—and she 
opened a box of tarnished leather, and 
there lay a necklace, composed of brilliants 
ofthe purest water, which caught and con- 
eentrated the light from the swinging- 
lamps, until they seemed like so many 
burning, hery eyes. 

“Do not think she bas no right to them,” 
she continued, as Garnett stepped forward, 
and, taking them from her, examined 
therm curiously, “for they belonged to my 
prettv one’s own mother. Yes, it is true, 
My master had a grudge against her 
fainily, and be gratified it by stealing the 
child after the christening feast, while, ac- 
cording to an ancient custom, the tamily 
diamonds were still around her baby neck, 
although the pendant they had held had 
been removed, Old Meg’s arm received 
her when the master returned from his 
wicked errand. And tnuch as I love ber, 
I inust part with ber now, for there wil! be 
no other chance to put ber in safe keeping 
should I let this one pass by. Yes, nv 
pretty,”’ as Zillah gave a little cry, and, 
starting forward, threw her arms about old 
Meg’s neck, ‘‘] have cone to give warning 
that this vessel, with all on board, must be 
far away from here before the morning 
dawns, for the master has returned and 
knows ot its being here.” 

“T shall not go useless you go too,” said 
Zillah. 

Meg’s face grew convulsed with a 
mingling of emotion, 

“If you stay you will have to accept 
Hugo as vour husband, The master has 
sworn it,”’ 

Zillah’s face grew ot a deathly pallor; but 
she drew herself up proudly. 

“Sooner than that should happen I will 
be the bride of Death!’’ she answered, 
“But I shall not go away and leave you, 
I will stav, and we will die together.”’ 

Garnett had been an interested listener. 
Now he said, earnestiv, “You will be 
walcome if you conclude to accompany 
your mistress; and, indeed, I think sbe 
would pine away without your care, It 
would almost’be like parting a child from 
its parents to separate you.”’ 

Unnoticed, he had given the signal for 
departure; and, even as he spoke, the 
vessel obeved the wind and sprang lightly 
into the Channel. 





Then, as Meg atarted up in consternation, 
Garnett pointed to the gleaming lights 
which bad suddenly appeared upon the | 
headland. 

“The outlaws are stirring,’’ he said, “and 
probably have diacovered your absence, 
It will not be sate for you to appear among 
them. They will think you e traitor, and 
put you to death.” 

Thus the question was settled. All were 
too busy in the efforts to guide the craft 
into safer waters to stop for further 
argument. 

Their exertions were rewarded with 
success, for wind and tide both favored 
them, and in another hour they were safe, 

@ eo @ e e * 

Three years later the carringes conveying 
a brilliant bridal party from the cathedral 
were delayed by a dense crowd gathered 
around some object of interest, 

A famous outlaw had been captured after 
being severely wounded in the struggle 
with his pursuers, He had committed so 
many daring and cruel acts that bis name 
had become an object of terror to the pop- 
ulace, 

A price had been set upon his head for 
months, but bis cunning bad thus far en- 
abled him to escape, 

As the blooming face of the bride was 
turned towards the excited multitude it 
blanched suddenly. 

“Oh, Garnett?’ she said, tremblingly; 
‘well do I know the evil face of that inan,”’ 
polnting towards the captured outlaw, from 
whose ghastly wounds the blood was 
Siréaining. “lt is he whom I called father 
80 (anv years, though with a loathing I 











tried 1 Vain to juéll as being thankless 
mn Innatural, 
t 4 I A said rnett 
~ » rieé ~ ” 7 1st 8 
4 st) 4 ar 
soner’s Ww is were pronounced 
noOrtal, a igh of a nature which might 
tC prove fatal at once 


(rarnett ava 6d himeelt of the opportunity 
' to visit him in bis cell so as to learn some- | 





thing definite about Zillah’s paren 

his Ccowledee extended no terthor eh 
the meagre statement furnished him by 
Meg. 

At first he was unsuccessful in bis efforts 
to Induce the outlaw to make a ciean 
breast of bis crime, 

But as death drew near be made a fui) 
confession, giving such minute particulars 
oeftime and place that there could be yo 
doubt but that he had told the truth. 

But when Zillah sought ber parents it 
was to find that they both bad been called 
away fromm earth for many years, and tiat 
the property, which had been entailed upon 
the males of the family, bad come into the 
possession of a distant cousin, who was 
travelling upon the Continent. 

Sh» sought and obtained permission to 
visit the place of ber birth; and, leaning 
upon her husband’s arm, she 
tbrough the fine suites of apartments unti) 
they came to the picture-gallery, 

It needed not the guide who accom. 
panied them to tell Zillah which one 
among the portraits of high-born beauties 
was that of her mother; for it was as like 
to herself as though it had been taken tor 
her. 

She stood before it long and silently, her 
heart swelling vith emotion, 

At last she turned to Garnett, and said, 
piteously, “Oh, ny husband, whata crue! 
fate is mine! Other daughters can have 
their living wotbers, while I cannot even 
own ber picture! It seems as though my 
heart would break at the sight of that 
lovely, loving face!”’ 

Garnett sootbed ber as best he might, 

He dared not tell ber of bis hope to re- 
ceive perinission to have it copieu, lest he 
should be disappointed, 

But no objection was made by those in 
charge of the estate; and upon her birthday, 
which occurred soon alter, be placed an ex- 
quisite mniniature of her mother upon the 
Bible which it was their custom to read 
logether the last thiug befure going to 
rest. 

As she took the velvet casein her band, 
and opened it, sbe gave a surprised, grate- 
ful glance {nto her husband’a face, 

“Thank you,” she said, softly, “for your 
gift, and for the sweet association you have 
given me with it. It was a beautifnl 
thought—my angel mother and the noly 
book, which shall guide us to her heavenly 
home. What can | do to show you my 
gratitude?”’ 

Her busband’s kiss upon her lips was 
bis only answer—more eloquent than 
words! 

- ——_>_ © 


After All. 





BY J. CASSELL. 





YHE was sitting on the stile, waiting for 
\ her lover. It was past the usual hour, 
\J and she had begun to wonder if any- 
tuing bad happeved, when she heard bis 
step behind her, 

‘Darling!’ she cried, and in a mowent 
was in tis ariuns, 

Arnold Dudley was a very bandsome 
nan of twenty-five, with dark brown bair 
and cold biue eyes. He had come down 
to Chesham for peace and quietness, and 
whilst there had fallen in love witn Genie 
Lysle, 

Genie was not very pretty, but she was 
so sweet and gentle that every one loved 
her. She lived alone with an aged aunt, 
In atiny cottage, 

It was the oid story-—love at first sight; 
and the two met every night at the atile. 

“Have you been ere long?’’ be asked. 

“Two hours,” 

“Two hours! Aim I then so late?’ he 
said, as £6 puller out his wateb. ‘But 
you'll pardon me, won’t you, Genie?” 

“Yes, if you will tell me what kept you,” 
she said, littie suspecting that, when Lé6 
did tell her, the news would break her 


| heart. His tace darkened as he looked at 


her. 

‘Genie,’ he said, ‘‘you love me very 
much?’”’ 

“Why, what a funny question! Of 
course | do,’’ was the angwer. 

“But you are very young, child; only 
seventeen. In @ year or two you may #6 
sone One Whom you will love better.” 

‘Never! never!” cried Genie. “I shail 
always love you; but why do you talk 89 
strangely?”’ 

“Genie, lam going home to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow—bome!’ she gasped; ‘but 
you will come back?” 

“No; I expect never to returp!’? The 
soft light taded from her face as ste echoed 
his words, “I don’t understand you; you 
frighten me.”’ 

‘Lisien, child, I received a letter from 
my father to-day, asking me to come bouir. 
A friend of his bas just died, leaving 44 
only daughter, Miriam Dane, Ali b's 
property and wealth are hers if sbe con- 
sents to marry me. If she does not c nseut 
it will all go e@.sewhere.”’ 

By this time Genie’s face was de thly 
white, 

*And—and—you mean to marry her’ ‘ 

“Yes, if she wili have me, What else 
can I do? | must have money, you knes? 

“True; and so you bave veen paylns 
with my beart all along. Ah,I cid ne. 
th nk yOu were cipable of such meanness, 
ehe sald With &@ &OL 


“But, Genie, I do love you, child— 
“Stay! tter no w re falsebo 
nea}: Ww at V 1 Say t cs) 
rue. hi) ik } Ww al vy we arc 
Think bow much [I ve ¥y 1 W 
will work for you, if it must be . 
love vou so! Don’t give me up! Dont 


give ne up foranother! Say you are 
jesting. lt cannot be true.’’ 
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‘THE SATURDAY 





“Rise, Gerie, rise. It is true, every 
word. To-morrow I go back to London to 
woo the heirees, It must be; it cannot be 
otherwise, tesides, you will find one in 
time who will make you a better husband 
—one whom you will love better than me. 
We wust part to-night, Genie—tor ever, 
Try to forget me, child, and I will try to 
do the same. We have been very bappy in 
each other’s love. 1 hate togive you up. 
But you see my father wishes it. If you 
were rich——”’ 

“And I am glad that I am not, for then 
you would only marry me for my —- 
I know your character, now, Arnold 
Dudley. You bave shown yourself in 
your true colors to-night. You think you 
will tind in mea weak girl, of whom you 
have tired and thrown aside; but you are 
mistaken. You will find that you havea 
powerful woman to deal with, if not now, 
by-and-by. Leave me, and never let me 
see you face again!’’ cried Genie. 

“Surely you do not blame me. I[ feel 
more than you do about it. Say you tor- 
give me before I go, won’t you, Genie?” 
he said, as he held out his hand, It was 
struck aside in an instant. 

“How dare you!l’’—how dare you offer 
me yourband? No, I will not forgive you— 
never; I despise you. Listen, Arnold 
Dudley. As you have treated ine, so snall 
you be treated. As sure as I stand here, 
you shall feel sorry for this in after-years, 
Now go!’”? Her eyes tiashed fire. The 
look on her face he never torgot. Without 
one word he turned and iett her. Then 
she flung herself on the ground, crying, 


in heart-broken accents, “Oh, Arnold! 
Arnold!’’ 
. - a * J o 


Eight years later. The Duchess of Car- 
mine’s ball is at its height. Within her 
splendid rooms ladies and gentlemen of 
high rank are gathered. 

“Lady Carmine,’ said a handsome 
woman, In blue silk, ‘‘who is that beautiful 
woman talking to Paul?’’ 

“Oh, that’s Lady Golden, a young 
widow. Lord Golden died three years ago, 
leaving her sole possessor of all his wealth, 
She is said to have more money than she 
knows what todo with, Bat 1 will intro. 
duce you.”’ 

The two threaded their way across the 
crowded room, and at last reached the side 
of Lady Goiden, who was surrounded now 
by a crowd of admirers, 

“Lady Grolden, perinit me to introduce to 
you Lady Ainsworth, who desires to know 
you.”’ 

The two beautiful women bowed to one 
another. 

‘“*] see that you are already acquainted 
with my husband,” said Lady Ainsworth. 

“Oh,” said the other, ‘tyou are the wite, 
then, of whom I have heard so much from 
Lord Ainswortb.”’ 

“Has he told you, then?” exclaimed the 
young wife, blushing. 

“How your father died, leaving you all 
his wealth on the condition that you coa- 
sented tomarry the gon of an old friend. 
Ob, yes; and he told me also bow you re- 
fused, and how it all wentto your cousin 
Paul, who would not accept it unless you 
went with it,” said Lady Golden, 

“You do not blame me, do you, Lady 
Golden?” she cried, 

“Blame you? No, not I. If I had been 
in your place { should have done just what 
you have done,”’ 

‘‘Besides, I heard that he jilted another 
girl for me. Why, there he is now, Lady 
Golden. There’s Mr. Dudley. Lady Car- 
nine is bringing him over here,’’ 

Yes, it was the same Arnold Dudley, 
only be was a trifle thinner and paler, and 
the expression of his face was sad, 

“Mr. Dudley,’’ said Lady Carmine, ‘‘you 
are already acquainted with Lady 
Golden.” 

The two acknowledged the introduction 
justas Lord Ainsworth came up for his 
wife, 

“Mr. Dudley,’ sfid Lady Carmine, “I 
wish that you would take lady Golden 
down to supper.”’ 


At the supper table Arnold Dudley had 
a chance of viewing bis coimpanion’s face, 
Lady Golden wasa very beautiful woman 
ot twenty-five. Her lovely eyes were dark 
brown. 

Arnold Dudiey had only seen one pair 
like those before, but they were a trifle 
lighter; yet the expression was the same, 
All that evening be was with Lady Golden. 
Before the ball broke up he had received 
an invitation to callon ber next evening. 
He did eali, again and again. 

The days flew into weeks. At last he 
could stand itno longer. One evening he 
called to ses her, resolving to ask ber to 
become his wife. 

She was in the parlor waiting to receive 
him. Sbe wore a handsome tea-gown of 
white velvet, slashed with critnson cords, 

“Lady Golden, 1 have come here w- 
night to tell you that] ioveyou. On, don't 
turn from me! Listen, or I shall go mad! 
I love you! J] worship you! Ob, say you 
do not hate me!’ he cried, 

“Hate you? Oh no, I do not hate you,’’ 
She taltered.’ 

“Teil me, do you love me?” 
her hand. 

‘*Yes, Arnold, I 


Raid 


He caught 


’ 


love you!’’ was all she 


‘And you will be my wife?’’ 

‘And I will be your wife.”’ 

He caught her face in bis bands a! 

S860 It pessionatel y 

rime passed quickly int two weeks 
before the wedding day. 


Geneva, I must tell you someth ng, he 
Said: “soimmething you must kuow.’’ 
Sitting at ber feet he told her of Genie, 


‘And you have never seen ber since?” she 
asked, when he had finished. 

“Never; still I should like to know where 
sbe is,’’ 

“T can tell you, Arnold,” cried Geneva. 

“You! Do you know ber?”’ he asked, 

‘Yes, better than you. Listen. After 
you left her she came to London to seek 
employment, While here she fel! in with 
a family of high rank, composed of a lady 
and her son, a man well advanced in 
years. Sbe became companion in time 
to the old lady, and one day while reading 
&@ paper to her she came across a paragraph 
announcing the wedding of Miriam Dane 
to Lord Ainsworth. She also read of you, 
who were travelling around the world, 
Well, to make a long story short, (ienie 
married the son, who was Lord——”’ 

“Thank Heaven for that,” interrupted 
Arnold; *‘but go on.”’ 

“She married the son, who died four 
years afterwards, leaving her enormously 
wealthy.” 

“His name?” cried Arnold, 

“Wes Lord Golden,” said (ieneva, 

“Golden! Why, that is your name; I 
don’t understand. You are——"’ 

‘Once Genie Lysle; now Geneva Lady 
Golden,” she said. 

“Ob, Ieee it now: but Genie was not 
pretty, and you are beautiful. Genie was 
sinall; you are tall. Genie bad light-brown 
hair; yours is dark,’’ he cried. 

‘*T was then achild; now I am a woman,”’ 
she said, 

**You have forgiven me, Genie. You love 
me still,’”’ he cried, 

“Love you, Arnold. No, 
loved you,”’ 

No biush passed over her face as she ut- 
tered the lie. 

“Oh, don’t say that, 
you'll kill me! 
cried. 

Pity!’ she exclaimed, in baughty tones; 
‘twhat pity did you show me eight years 
ayo? Do you remember my last words, 
Arnold Dudley: ‘As you have treated me, 
so you Shall be treated. As sure as] stand 
here, you will feel sorry for this in after 
years?’ Those were the words, were they 
not?) Oh, you shudder.” 

She laughed in scorn at his agony. 

“You did not marry Miriam Dane, after 
all. Sbe read your character at once. I 
recognized you On the night of Lady Car- 
mine’s ball. 1 knew also that there was 
no danger that you would recognizes in me 
the insignificant little girl of eight veers 


ago.”’ 
“Oh, spare ine!” he cried, in his pain. 


I have never 


Geneva, Genie; 
Have you no pity?’ he 


“So you really thought that I loved 
you?” 

Here sbe burst out laughing. 

“How easily you were deceived. Arise, 


Arnoid Dudley, and go. I have had my 
revenge; now I au: satisfied.’’ 

As she spoke these last words she swept 
majestically out of the room, 

Arnold left the house like one in atrance, 
His head was dizzy; beknew not whither 
to go. Everything seemed to swim. He 
stumbled up against a railing and fell. A 
friend who happened to pass in a carriage 
lifted him in and drove him tuo his lodg- 
ings. 

hat night Lady Golden received word 
that Arnold Dudley was dying, and wished 
tosee her. Her face grew white, as she 
ordered her carriage. She had been too 
harsh with him. 

She felt like bis murderess, She soon 
reached his lodgings,and was at oncs shown 
to his room, 

His wind was wandering, and he kept 
calling for his little lost love Genie, “On, 
doctor, will be die?’ she cried, with a tear- 
stained face. 

“‘] hope not; yet J think he will, unless 
you can save him,’ was the answer. 

“T’ll try,” she said. 

So the doctor and nurse leit the two to- 
gether. 

“Don’t you 
cried. 

“No; you’re Geneva; I want (ienie,’’ he 
said, 

“T’m Genie,” she said. 

‘‘No, you’re Geneva.” 

“Oh, don’t die—don’t die, darling!’’ she 
cried. 

He started up. 
eftect. 

“Say it egain!’’ he cried; ‘only say it 
again!”’ 

‘Darling! Darling!’’ 

He burst into tears, and with 
reason caine back. 

“Qh, Genie, wy love, don’t leave me,” be 
cried, 

“No I will never leave you,’’ she an- 
ewered. 

“Do you love ne now?” he asked, 

“Yes, dear, I have always loved you,’’ 
she said. 

“Tben you spoke falsely when you 
said that you bad never loved ine?’ he 
asked. 

“Yes, Oh, don’t die. Live tor me. I 
wili be your wilfe,’’ she sobbed, 

“Thank you, child. It you will I think 
that 1 sbali live. I’ve always thought of! 
you, Genie; always loved you; but I did 
not know my mind, You will marry me, 
sweetheart?” he said, 


know ime, Arnold?” she 


That word had great 


that his 





‘*Yes, I will warry you,’ 
sbe placed ber lips on bis, 

“And you'll forgive me?’’ be asked. 

“With all my heart,’’ sabe exclaimed; tor 


she cried, as 


| be had had his punishtinent. 
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EVENING POST. 


WILD CHILDREN. 





S arule,the line of demarcation be- 
tween mankind and the lower creation 
is sufficiently sharp and well defined. 

Sven those savage races who appear to us 
to stand on the lowest round of bumanity 
exhibit several moat essential points of 
ditference from the brutes, 

Yet, though no large number of men 
has ever been found without some of the 
distinctive marks of humanity, we cannot 
say as inuch of individual buman beings. 
Even when we ignore the exaggerated ac- 
counts of popular tradition, there still re- 
main some well-authenticated cases of un- 
fortunate beings who resembled the reat 
of mankind in nothing but their buman 
form. They are mostly children who, 
through accident or neglect, have grown 
up without any buman nurture or care, 
and who bave adopted the habits of those 
anitnals with whom they have been com- 
pe'led to associate, 

Under this head we mav mention the 
case of the lad whom Gilbert White de- 
ascribes in his Natural History of Selhorne, 
This author tells us thatin bis village tuere 
used to be an idiot boy, who from a child 
showed a strong propensity to bees, 
They were his food, his amusement, bis 
sole object. The winter he used to doze 
away, after the manner of that insect, in an 
almost torpid state by the fireside; but in 
the summer he was all alert and in quest 
of bis game in the fields and on sunny 
banks, 

Honey-bees, humble-bees, and other 
kinds Le used to seize with bis unprotected 
bands, without any apprehension trom 
their stings, and at once disarm them of 
their weapons, and suck their bodies for 
the sake of their honey-bags. Sometimes 
he would fili bis bosom between his shirt 
and nis skin with these captives, 

As be ran about, be used to make a 
humming noise with his lips resembling 
the buzzing of bees, The lad was lean and 
sallow, and of a cadaverous complexion, 
and, except in his favorite pursuit, in 
which he was wonderfully adroit, aiscov- 
ered no manner of understanding. When 
a tall youth, he was removed to a distant 
Village, where he ie said to have aied be- 
tore be arrived at manbood, 

More to the point, however, is 8 case re- 
lated by « German philanthropist, who, 
after the Prussian war of independence 
against Napoleon I., opened a Retuyge near 
Dusseldort forthe many hundreds of tis- 
erable children whom the distress of the 
times had driven torth trom their ruined 
homes into the fields and woods, 

One day a lad was brought to this Refuge 
who had been found crawling on all-fours 
among a berd of swine, Hie body was in- 
cased ina thick crust of dirt. Only a few 
rags remained of what bad presumably 
been his clothes, His bleeding tace bore 
witness to the stout resistance which he 
had offered to his captors, Itappeared that 
he had formerly been employed «as a 
swiprherd by & farmer in one of the 
neighboring villages. In the night, he bad 
been shut up in the pigsty together with 
the objects of his care, 

As unis master did not give bit enough 
nourishment, he bad indemnitied bhiuwseit 
by making one at the trough, and by suck- 
ing the teats of the sows, When his 
moaster’s farin was destroyed bv the 
Frencb, he had fled with his pigs to the 
woods, and had lived there eversince. All 
this was discovered long afterwards, tor 
the lad himself could only speak a tew 
words: bis only answer to the questions 
that were put to him was an inarticulate 
grunt like that of a pig. 

Great difliculty was experlenced in keep- 
ing him away fromm the lettuce-beds; he 
used to crawl on to them and begin to 
graze like a four-footed aniinal, 

The lad had probably never been much 
better than an idiot, His head was samail, 
his forehead low, his eyes bleared, and his 
jaws protruding. He never lost his fond- 
ness for pigs. 

To the last he loved to associate with 
them, and they seemed to understand tid, 

Another wild boy who was received into 
the same Home exnibited no simall reseim- 
blance to a bird. 

His eyes moved about in the sockets like 
those of a bird; his face wore # bird-like 
expression. He could not utter any 
articulated sound; but he Imitated the 
notes of the songsters of the woods with 
mnarvellous skill and correctness, 

It was supposed that he had spent the 
greater part of his life in the forest, where 
he had sustained nature by climbing the 
trees and sucking the eggs of birds, 

A similar story is told by Procopius the 
historian. In his titne, Italy was repeat- 
edly laid waste by the ineursions# of the 
Ostrogoths, 

In one of the deserted villages a little 
child and some goats were fJe't behind, 
One of the animals appeared to have 
established herself as the foster-mother of 
the child; for when the parents returned 
after soIne years, they were greatly sur- 
prised to tind the boy still alive, though 
he had in the meantime coutracted many 
of the pecullar hatite of the yoat. 

He was called  ligisthus, or “oat child.’ 
The bistorian ad04 that he biuiself saw the 
jad, and was therefore able to vouch for 
the authenticity of the story 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





A despatch trom Findlay, Oblo, says: 
‘Joseph Tucker, of Marion, owns a Jersey 
cow with avery remarkabieappetite. The 
animal eats every cat that comes within its 
reach. This Spring she has eaten tive cats, 
and whenever a teline comes within her 
range of vision she is wild until she catches, 
kilisand eats it. In all other respects the 
cow appears to be normal in ber tastes and 
disposition, She is three years old and bas 
had this peculiarity ever since she was a 
calf.” 





A remarkable case of somnambulism has 
occurred in the vicinity of Trure, iowa, 
Ada Patterson arose in ber sleep at mid- 
night, attired herself in light summer ap- 
parel, climbed from upstairs down a post ot 
the portico, saddled a horse and rode to 
a cemetery more than a mile away, where 
she kneit beside the grave ot ber father, 
and wept and praved. Her band coming 
in contact with «a briar bush she awoke, A 
moment's reflection brought ber to a full 
realization of where she was, and sie fed 
toward the nearest house, The dogs here 
added to her tright, and, sereaving, she 
climbed a tree, from: which she was rescued 
and taken home by triends, 


The emblazoning of crests upon equipages 
is said to be an active industry in Newark, 
N. J., where one tirm makes a speciality 
of the business, *The selection ‘of the 
crests,’’ acoording to one writer, “is lett 
largely tothe Newark concern. So great 
isthe demand toat oneof the partners does 
nothing but huntup coata-of-arms, He has 
all the bo: ks on heraldry and also enden- 
vors to trace back bis customers’ ancestry 
far enough to tod a tree and a tamiily crest, 
It isn’t an @avy job, Halt the would-be 
aristocrats have no trace of their great- 
grandfatbe s, while in nearly every in- 
Stance the records disappear somewhere in 
the eighteenth century. Occasionally a 
clear case of family tree is developed, and 
then the search is easy and the cres: is soon 
concocted,”’ 


A Chicago correspondent in referring to 
the dismissal of a number of conductors on 
the West Division street railway in that 
city, says: “Conductors on Chicago street 
railways wear a bell register hung around 
their necks whic b rings a bell in the pas- 
senger’ shearing for everv tare collec ed, 
The West Side conductors have had ma- 
chines made to beat the register. It is a 
bell worn under the vest, ofa louder tone, 
but of the same pitch as the register, It is 
called a ‘brother in-law,’ and is practically 
safe from detection by the ordinary oObser- 
ver. One conductor is Know to have made 
i} a day the year round by using it. The 
company does not know just how much it 
has lost by the ‘brother on-law,’ but the 
sum must beconsiderable. The tris which 
has been making the machine will be pro- 
secuted .”" 


A very eminent London surgeon—one ot 
the lights of the profession —the other day 
observed a gentleman fall into the street, 
Ho went to his aid, and found he had bro 
kenbis leg. It was only asimple treeture, 
but the an was badly ourt. The surgeon 
used his umbrella asa splint, and with his 
own andborrowed bandkerchi+ ts banday ed 
the limb tightly, put the pationt in a cab 
and drove to the nearest hospital. There 
they were received by «a young surgeon, 
“You've bandaged this very well,”’ said the 
hospital surgeon. ‘You flatter me,’’ said 
the great gun. ‘Not at all,’’ said the otber, 
|) suppose you've been attending an #m- 
bulance class, They say a ittie learning is 
4 dangerous thing, but the little you ve 
learn’t you've put to good account, Lean't 
give you your umbrelia now, but if you 
will leave your 


addross it shall be sent 


home’’ |) bad best give you my card,’ 
sald the eminent surgeon, And he did 
KO, 


remarks a New York letter, 
that yirls are nowadays taking very 
to acting in private life Inyenious false 
pre tences of esthetic occupations and tastes 
are declared to be comimon among UbtaALr 
ried belles who are seoking lusbands. In 
6xtreme Cases Of positive wicked deceit, 
girls are Known to procure professional ar 
tiste’ half tinished paintings, which they dis 
play as their own work, whieh they dab- 
ble at in order to keep Up appearances, 
The writer knows ofa fair pretender to 
portic talent who gol a newspaper taan to 
write for hera poem ot aboutlaecnly verses, 
Then she copied the first two or three ona 
sheet of paper, and ieit it lying on the table 
in her boudoir, When « female chuin came 
in for an uneeremonious call the hostess 
would seem contused, and tnally 
that she was trying ber handa littiegaleom 
position. This device was repeated for a 
half a dozen of ber triends. ‘bhen the su 

ceeding Verses were copie adoone 
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Uoung Folks. 


GILES VENTURE. 


MOKDON 


was «a direary, teuipestucus morning 
es and Ben lett their grand 

cottage, and stepped out 
ineor on 
way to the crossroads, where oid 
vant) pick them up to 
the newhvoring town nome 


Aher's 





he three tilles’ trudge in the snow seemed | 
norethan usually tedious, Conversation | 
Aas bisipry memliole, and they ploddet along ta | 
en till wt) last they reaehed the | 
Lig place where they wenerally awaited 
t 4 
i howted wayon standing in the 
lL talfetibeddeadl lu @#how, wae w& Very 
pe siggut, though neither Jarvie nor 
aoe were to be seen | 
oey must have found it hard work to 
‘4 ‘ wo oitmast,”’ remierked ¢ ae ‘and IT 
~~ Jarvie took his horkes off to 
bitlendean, thinking to come oul avain this 
rf bie teitint tinve known that 
nobody would be likely to come along in 
weather lik@ tris.” | 
Giies’ guess was near the truth. The | 
bhoym pepe towards the horizon for some 
and then as wrOWw fe.l myelin Pheots 
xiygyested wetting Into the wayon till Jarvie 
aunt 
. acooner thouyvht of than done, The 
Va kKeadl fairly comy, Jarvie tore often 
‘ pot, churrisnge tole ong Wanderings, 
naide this tovable howe, and every 
neo of space Wasa ull mei, In one corner 
vy tis blanket, All around were suspend. 


plied up the parcels in the 


o | 
books —"As happy as Kings’? | 
and, what with the wariuith 
stillness aller their sett!) walk, both 


Senrv: 


was feile@ at last who wilh a start woke 


tarktioss alone, 


‘ 


Litto ty rite trig 


hy 


probauly 
patpethon, 
hh 
KitOsL He nachous 
bimral 
uw 


Wriaype, ¢ 





an 


eo toside, the 


evidently lost his way in the snow 


ip tothe taet that it was growing dark, | 
iat BOW Was falling heavily, and that | 
6 Jurvie had arcived } 
Hetigho!l he sald, with astreteh, This | 
ye wolllng bevond a joke —-looks like | 
sopping here all night No, no, you bide | 
re, Ube vi you're awa bit delicate, and will | 
ivy poet old; ’ oo u in myplie f Ihen's 
protestations, hao plunged Out into the 


youe for aves, and Ben was 
Htlened tefor@ his strain 
sound of 
tcribered wt bast tite the 
, lollowed by —-not Jarvie—but a 
earded tian, Who teld a Diundio of | 
with | 


mereornie | 


mr entivght the Wweleoute 


a 


thins dt tim wrinis, and thioved 
dithhuley. 

Airauyer sank with «a 
pon toe the floorof the wagon. He 
’ 
titnely atd would 
have succumbed to eold and ox 


but for Citlem’ 


mtood open eyed whilst Clles gave 


aT. i ee ee 1 
frou Jarvie'’s Little store, and gently 
Travtak this eo 


mulefwhicn relied a 


Vuisive clasp the bundia 
tiny 
VW. | 
oman’s Srat thought wasfor hlisehbild'’s | 


(yiies wartly | 


M1 Oe DD 


alety lite Meare t Liiatib 
lime hi me priteal eeheter, whiiet he looked 
a both boys wit A pair of pleretng dark 
yen, 
ble joad thy, thin features, and his faee 
meeinierd tie drifmtisbliar, Lhhotgh Cetles @oulad 
mot reinetiteer ever Liavitia soe it before, 
"Yoni al L mypreral K mtives oof the 
primera? match Llies mr atige 4 vst 
‘\ “wer i i” 0 ’ 2 Alive 
‘ t ‘ \ ‘ iti “ for 
on” bli tii ‘ hie ere ( ” 
rhigghit Lo mee ip gpraneny Sh Wwe oe 
de he at the Abbey, but shes id 
w, and tines a atip ’ 
bOW lia a) Lhestranwer abruptly, 
Dive facuor batinger Mr. Muacdougel 
wen alte ove big “ i wants to 
i werner tof ner cot, lle’s « near 
‘ hie is, Dt @orry tomay, 
lhesr tue rds «hard wan too," sald 
oe stranger 
‘Powtumay te. Bat be's old tow, and 
ver been the sane ce be parted from, | 
BROT, VG@mMTS My They had worda, I | 
know the ios and outs of at all,” mata | 
yuacous Coles, “Anvbnow, he's a] 
oken-down old tito. Phey say he'd do 
ay ny ote yethewsof his son, but he's 
rheardof tite from that day's end to 
. Lhe feelm tt bitterly"? 
Al Malt the stranger, stroking the 
t wiee@per® lead “nm one Knows a 
titer @ feelings unt he's one tttomel’ 
Affer which remark le tell hikes deep 
t wiit 
fulside, the wind bowled, and the snow 
mt ii feti. It would have beon wimadness to 
“Lien pl A Walk weroOss The tioor afler dark, 
~ «e thove eet a 4+ K the jin‘ 
nf th wit | t it Jary + 
thik “ ad < ! 
wars pin D1 mand seye ow 
‘ ‘ a lati] 
om: r 4 ‘4 
sa ! 
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he «started up mattering, “For Alan's 
wake,’’ 

When daylight carne (7!\68 lifted a corner 
of the tarpaulin, and lookel out, The 
wayou was almost embedded in the snow, 
A very heavy mantle of white covered the 
inoor, and not the vestige Of a human being 
wae lo be BeON, 

Matters now began to look serious, 
Their suiall supply of food would soon run 
short. 

Dle «tranger’s sunken appearance fright 
ened Giles, who saw be alone was fit for 
any allomnmptat rescues, Their fateavidentiy 
hung on himself, The sick man looked at 
bin linploringly. 

“You will go,” he gasped at last, It is 
our only chance, Try and get belo from 
the oecrest farin. And here, take these 
papers’ —he produced a packet, on which, 
with great effort, be scrawled a few lines, 
‘See that this is sent to the Abbey, and de- 
livered to the laird —into his own hands, if 
vouecan, It is of the utmost luiportance, 
You “area brave tad, and, if you sucesed, 
aball not repent it. To will never forget 
what Lowe you, not for minyself alone——" 

He broke off suddenty, and then insisted 
upon Giles making ® hearty ineal before 
starting, and sent bio off with the parting 
Injunetion, “Whatever you do, keep on 
walking. On no aceount sitdown in the 
anow; it is certain death.”’ 
would not hear of Benjy ven- 
turing too, With «a few good-natured 
brotherly words of scolding and ence urage- 
ment be buttoned up his coat, and pushing 
aside the tarpaulin, stepped on the road, 
} 


(+).0" 


and started off on lis #» 
pedition, 

(;iles purposed making «a #hort eut 
aorosm to his pera dtnother’= cottage He 
thought he Knew ths landinarks pretty 
well, but bis tiret heediess step landed bit 
in asooOWw-drilt, and he bad tuch ado in 
atruyywilng out, 

He then proceeded more cautiously, for 
all the ordinary helps were obliterated, 
and he often oad to tol up to bis middle in 
enoWw,. It waa weary, @xXbausling work, 
After a while bis limbs began to ache 
bitterly; bis feet and hands lost all sensa- 
tion; aod, lo take tatters worse, the snow 
auvain fell he wvily, striking him in the 
face, and inaking it iuopossible to see his 
whereabouts, 

Hie bad tanya tall and many « bruise, 
and, alleran unusually severe one, would 
fain bave lain where he bad fallen. Kut 
he resisted the tnpulse, and kept gallantly 
ou, retmmeoibertng the stranger's Injanetion, 
W pat disheartened hing tiost was Chat he bad 
evidentiv onlssed bis way, and, though 
walking for hours, there was no sign of 
hatitation rovund, 

The fact was that, in turning asomersault 
in the soow, be had lost his) oe@artngs, and, 
ou risiiyv, be setoll walking In an exaetly 
opposite direction, executing asortof circle 
such aS is frequently doue by wanderers 
in the bush, 

The day wore on, aud as darkness fell 
poor sturdy Gilles began to realize the 
hopelessnesa oof bis omission, Ou, for a 
aiyutof some living soul #eross the dreary 
ma vr! 

The solitude was simply appalling. And 
now painful stories of traveliors lost in the 
thromwed bis mind, and when he 
thetght ot all depending on bitin, of the 
childless laird, of the prodigal’s return— 
for Gitles bad guessed the stranger's secret 

aud of the aoxious little 
wayon awalting relief, he could have criet 
ln &® eer deapalr, 

The snow looked 80 tempting, and he 
was 8oO tired, Llis) very lacuities seemed 
to tee Trees. tig Up. 

Conseiousness almost deserted him, but 
not the tostinet of moving. And so he 
tulied on and on, Oil he stood on the brink 
olw treacherous ravine, velled in snow, 

Would not Providence interpose 4 saving 
land? Poor, blinded, groping Giles 
rtutobled against « stone, lost bis footing, 
mid rolled from 


snow 


over, Oournding ledye to 


ledge, UNI he found # resting-place al the 
bolton in six feet of snow! 
Was itall «# hideous dream —a nightmare? 


Whenu Giles bee me conselous one tore 
he found hitnself io aatranywe but eosy lit 
tie room, with 
withered face 
Beojy stood at berelbow with au xlous eyes, 
(siles shut bis eyes, aud tried not to think, 
but thought was (oo vivid. He opened 
them mayain, and said, ‘How did I yet 
here?’ 


his prandimother’s Kindly 


Benjy gave aery of joy, 

“You were found yesterday,” he said, 
“at the footof Morha die—mi/es away. Mr. 
Macdouyall was looking out, aud saw some- 
thing black shoot down the ravine, The 
show broke your fall; it was nothing short 
ofa iniracie, They earried you tote bis 
house, tnd when he found the packet in 
Your pocket il Was laken iriimediately to the 
\bbev; and whourdo you Ciink the stran- 
wer turned outto be but the latrad’s own 
fon! A relief party was sent out directly, 
With lanterns sod shovels and litters. They 
Ketoutonly just in thie. aud took us all 

ack to tiie Abbey —ime too, sHid Beujy; 

anit the laird patted me on the head, and 


mail Was the wallantest thing that he had 
heard forever so Tong—vour walk | mean 
wid that I « ght be proud to} ave such 
a brother, and seal an Arenu’t you, gran 
| ‘ laine wiped her eyes 
| ! ‘ ‘ ~ } A¢ 
ul 4 4 “ 
‘ ‘ 
: ’ - 
‘ ps! 4s sw r 
‘ sus gr “ 4 
“ t r ar’ at wintera lay and the 
APP INness wi ! ewes the me@ansof br xz 





ilaryv, perilous ex- | 








party in the | 


bending over tin, whilst | 


ing to the Abbey radiated its lights also in- 
to the humble cottage borme, 


A 


KING OBERON. 





BY Ss. M. BOKEVEY,. 





PQVuile king of the fairies toow a tour “around 
his dominions one hightin bappy spring 
tune, There was &tueon, ol Course, lor 

bus tnajesty does pot love darkness apd if 

pnostars twinkle or silver ligit shimmers 
over tue worid aller uigutlali, be lies suug - 
ly tucked tn his resting place and wails, 

Now tue king and bistrain were in wonder- 

ful #pirile as (uey tripped, danced, or tlew 

along as tue Jancy look tueu, for the air 
was flied with sweetness trom the white 

May-biossous, and the sun bad shown BO 

warily ali day that the little fairy lolk 

could sot coup ain of being cuilly. 

Hlow tair che flowers looked io tueir in6a- 
dow Lome! some standing with tightly tol- 
dod petals, BOWE Grooping thelr delicate 
heads, while otoers slept wide-open eyes, 
Aiony One side of toe weadow rau @ brook, 
in which & lew weeks later 
were lo open their pink- linged buds, and 
tleys stoou On Lhe Inarsty ground C.ose by, 
like a regiimenut of guards arawn up lo keep 
waich OVer lie alr sleepers around, 

“My Qluven,” crisd hing Oberon, ‘this is 
a nightsuch as we fairies love; let us do 
soimotbing tO Keep It in memory, suimelbing 
Lnat may vive pleasure to and win yratitudae 
W ual shall it be?’”’ 

“Suppose we honor the humblest of these 
sleepers with acrown Ol diamonds?’ sald the 
queen “We will hear what they have to 
bay sud pass jUdyuieut lo-uiorrow,”’ 

“Wel: said, ny lovely Titania.’ and their 
IN4)Osl168 BWOpPL ou, lor they were bound tor 
# pransy glade in tue wood near at wand, 
Loere tu void nigh rével aimoug the vud- 
ding trees, 

Now Madain Buttercup was wide awake, 
and pola word tissed berears, Sts suilled 
aud drew berselfup with « shake of her 
golden cups. “For,” tuougut she, ‘surely 
1 iwwust win the crown. Ltruvy au among 
tne hummblest ol created things, and children 
love me tor the bright burnuisuing of iny 
flowerets, Daudé@lion is # Vuigar fellow; 
coltsfool is Over Uli N@Xt s@ason; Centaury 1 
au) ralber afraid of, KnoWlny she Is Uuselul, 
and I’ve noticed that those who are of the 
luost Use ln tbe word see@ur to think least of 
Whal tiey do,’”’ 

At tuis point the thinker’s meditation was 
cul short vy aLINY Voice al ter foot 

“May i cilinbinto your bosom for rest 
and saieiy?) ‘There are eueiiies abroad, and 
Jami weary of fight.’”’ 

Buttercup glanced down to see the scalet 
4G Diack Coalcofa ladybird,  ‘Certamtiy 
nol’ was the lart reply, ‘ro to daisy or 
dandelion tf you will, L love not beeties of 
any sort.”’ 

“Ay;and Llove you not either,’? mur- 
miured ladybird berseil, as she turued 
away; “youasre 86i\ 0s and bitter Westall 
kKnoW Whalto say If the King appeal to us,”’ 

Moruing Caue and tue Cows were turned 
Into the ieadow from another Close by, 
and ber fear turned lo joy. 

"AL! cried she; “they Know better than 
tokiiline, Il suali hive to wear the crown,” 

Powards sundown King Ooeron sent uies- 
hongere lo Coliect reports irom the towers 
Detore they tell asivep, and ladybird hap- 
pened Lo be One Ol Lneut becauseshe tow by 
bightor day, though tuany of her tribe are 
oovy aclive during the former, 

“What shall l say of you?’ sne inquired 
of dandelion, ‘What can you do in return 
lor tie gilt of lile?”? 

“Very little,’ was the answer, 
hover about me for honey; and 
INAKE Ine IDLO bom?’ 

“And whatot you?” asked ladybird, paus- 
Inyo on Lhe browd rounded leaves of Collslout, 
*T Kuow your towers have done their duty 
sor this your, wul tial is no reason you 
should lose tne King’s reward, 

“We are unwortiy of it,’’ wurtmured the 
leaves”? Crowns would ili becouse ups still, 
We tWuusl peak In lie inulerests ol Our absent 
flowers, Tu Scotland, folk sav, uattresses 
are sluiled wilh Our 8@@ds; Luen we are 
rolled Up loto what the poor fondly tuloak 
is tobaceo to Ail Lbeir clay pipes, and our 
Diossoous are reported lo be wood lor coug us 
When brewed iu bolling Water,’ 


“Well done; you are @ usetul plant and 
Inhodest LO boot,’ Was the reassuring re- 


lroik Oluers, 


“Boos 
poor tolk 


if they can plead Deller claiins to Lue reward, 
Centaury, What have you to say for your- 
Beir?’ . 

Poe star-like blossoms of this plant were 
Coosa as ladybird spoke, Sue thushed a 
Drighter pink 48 8he said sit ply— 

* Dean bowst of no sweet scent like colts- 
foot, nor ol half of dandelion'’s good actions. 
Old Women who are Loo poor to pay doctor’s 
biils, or believe wostin their cures, galber 
ine lo tbakKe strengtuening medicine,’ 

Mada Buttercup waited luipatient:y for 
her turn aod then bowed meekly to labv- 
bird, litkle toinkiny it wars the “sane wi» 
had asked for shelver only the Night before, 

“Abe!” said the messenger, pausing in 


froot of the proud flower, “d think we saw 


each other not long ago?’’—nhere the butter- 
Cup Slarled, for tue possible truth flasn 
4 a) I “T come to ask what y judo tuo 
deserve «? 
| t La] 1 was netlied Dy the tone but 
Brie ALIS W e readily; ‘lau f4“r miore beau 
7 
I t y 8. aud ae 18 
‘ - y 4 
¢ + 
‘ an A 
a“ A A 
Kern et 6 patie . 2 if 
. - y Sy uallied by your ignorance 
egin with; tor could you VOK a trifle 
r rlo that inarsby bend near tlet OOn 


lorget-1ne-nols | 


Joloder., © DT mist question OLbers, butdoubt | 














you would see acrowd of glorious king-cups 
at leanat three titnes as big a8 your vaunted 
blossoms, ami quite as bright. You aa 
children delight to pluck you—perhaps so 
because they are attracted by showy cobors 
and do not always inquire if real merit goos 
with them, Cattle spare you—yes, but it is 
because you havea bitter flavor which jig 
liked by none, You are vain, youare bope- 
less!y selfish, Madam Buttercup; and not 
only would a crown ill becomne vou, but jt 
would be wasted, since you aré doomed to 
perish. Nothing useless is allowed to exist 
in a world where all was created to be and 
to do good, Remember this when your re. 
ward is given, for this is the reason,’’ 

Buttercup stood petrified by mingled fee). 
ings of disappointment, rage and fright, 
When she found breath and voice again 
the speaker was far away, and there was a 
joyeus bum in the alr. 

“Nonsense, rubbish!’ muttered the flow- 
er, **] believe these crowns are alter all noth. 
ing more than dew, which the king has no 
power to vive ortakeaway, No doubtthen 
the others, will be crowned, and I sball live 
to rejoiea atsunrise with the rest,”’ 

Poor foolishthing beforea couple of hours 
bad passed 4 careless foot had trampled her 
to the earth, and the man who had thus tul- 
fil.ed ladybird’s warning wenton whistle. 
Ings 

Once wore the royal train crossed the 
meadow on its way tothe wood, and Obe.- 
ron as he went touched ligbtly with his 
wand each sleeping flower, Titania added 
yentie words to the king's act, and though 
some did not bear, others were awake to 
eateh the kind! y greeting. ‘‘Bravely done,” 
paid whe; “receive the reward you have 
earned, and let it encourage you to do yet 
more,’’ 

When the sun rose inasky of cloudless 
blue each wild flower stood crowned with 
a glittering coronet of diamonds, and a few 
in their bumility bent their heads under 
the precious gilt. All except buttercup, 
who murmured Sadly as she lay crushed 
to earth, * Nothing useless is allowed to ex- 
ist. Oul that the past could come back, for 
] know that a little neekness, alittle kind- 
ness ia better far than beauty, and i would 
do uy utunost to find soime way of doing 
yood,”’ 


THESLUG AND THE DUCK.,—Tbere had 
been a soll retreshing shower, and the kit- 
chen-yvarden jooked greener than éver, after 
the parching heat. The pods of peas were 
faulland juicy, and the cabbages and caull- 
flowers rejoiced at the welcome rainfall, 

A tine iarge fat siug, who with seores of 
his brothers had been drawn by the rain 
Irom their hiding-places, was feasting on 
the piok heart of a beautiful summer cab- 
haze. ‘*A—h,’’? said he with a deep sigh of 
contentment, l really feel as if 1 can eat 
nomore. How delicious are all taese good 
things! IT suppose they were all made ex- 
pressiv for us sluge.”’ 

“Dolly,” cried the farmer’s wife, “just 
let all the ducks out fora run in the kiteh- 
en garden, Toey will pick off these nasty 
sods and slugs finely.” ’ 

Out rushed the greedy ducks,and amongst 
them one tine fat speckled creature, quack- 
ing loudly with delight, and waddled un- 
derthe very cabbage on which was our 
Billy. 

Phe sluy nad eaten and eaten till be was 
quite full, and could hardly craw!, and 
down be fell plump at the feet of the duck, 
Who gobbled blin Up in @ moment. 

“Ob, what a luscious morsel!’ said the 
duck. “Slugs and snails were made on 
purpose for us ducks, that’s certain.” 

Tne next day was Midsummer fair, and 
at breaktast the farmer said to his wile, 
‘Mary, [im going to bring Cousin Jos and 
his wite bome inthe eart from tmarket to 
dine with us, Give us some roast Gucks 
and green peas, and a gooseberry tart.” 

So two of the fattest ducks were kiiled, 
and our duck was one of them, Sbe did 
not long survive the slug, for just as she 
bai eaten bing she was now eaten hersell 
by the lartuer and his {riends, 

We should remember that the 
things of this world were not imade tor 
ourselves alone but for everyone; aud we 
should 6ndeavor to use them wisely, since 
we mustall one day leave theur bebind us 

A. H. B. 


— - 


good 


As PRONOUNCED.—The inconsistencies 
Of Moglish spelling are manitold. “Gh,” 
for example, stands for Ofag?? in the word 
“hiceough;” “ough’? does duty for “o’’ 10 
“dough; ‘pbt’? is equivalent to t’? in 
“pothisis;” “eigh” is a short way of wrthhs 
‘a lo “yazatte;” and “eau”? equals ‘o'7 1D 
“beau.”’ If one wants to assemble ail 
these inconsistencies, one may spell pv 
late’? thus, “wonoughphtheightteesu, ” 

* —<_ > 

“You say, Mr. Sinith,’? saida little gir’, 
in alow, thoughtful, this-is-a-serious-miatler 
sort of tone, © that you have loved me for 
five years and bave never dared to tell ine 
BO until to-migit?”’ “Yes,’? be replied. 
“Well, leannot be your wile, A wan whe 
bas no nore Courage than that would fel! 
to be asleep while a burglar stale lis 5!)p 
pere.”’ 


ee . -~_ 


CHARITY sa0uld never be brought dow! 
tothe level of saumusement. It should be 
looked upon #8 4 duty, and asa sacred 
thal is given to usal), poor or rich, lo be 
to the Dest | r ut 4 neaus 
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Arygry words are ue to the faue 
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P HEAVEN. 





oh, Heaven le nearer than mortals think, 
When they look, with a trembling dread, 
Atthe misty future that stretches on 
From the silent homes of the dead, 


'Tis no lone isle in a boundiess main, 
No brilllant but distant shore, 

Where the lovely ones, who are called away, 
Must go lo returo eo more, 


No; Heaven ts near us; the mighty vell 
Or mortality blinds the eve, 

That we cannol see the angel bands 

(i'n the shores of eternity. 


Yet oft, In the hours of holy thought, 
lo the thirsting soul is giver 

That power lo plerce through the mist of sense 
fo the beautious scenes of Ieaven, 


Then very near seem its pearly gates, 
Aud sweetly its harpings fall; 

Pill the soul ls restless to soar away, 
And lones tor the angel eall, 


I khnow, when the silver-cord Is loosed, 
Wheno the vell is rent away, 

Not long aod dark shall the passage be 

day. 


Po the realins of endless 


Phe eye that sbutsinacdying hour, 


Will open the next in bit 
The we me Willsouad toa heavenly world, 
hire the tarewell ls hushed ta this, 


We pass from the clasp of mourning friends, 
fo the arm of the loved and lost; 

And those smillag face 
Wiileh her we 


will greetus then, 
have Valued most, 


-_ 


THE CHILDREN'S CRUSADES, 


—_ _ 





There were no less than three of those 


movements called children’s crusades ; the 
first in 1212, the second in 1237, and the 


third ip 1458, 

The first is the one usually referred to as 
the children’s crusade, because it tar sur 
passes the others in magnitude and import 
ance. It consisted of two distinct move. 
ments. At about the same time, in the 
early summer of 1212, two immense armies 
of children were gathered at Cologne ip 
Germany and at Vendome in France, in 
response to the summons of boy prophets, 
who believed, or affected to believe, them- 
selves inspired by heaven. The majority 
of these children were boys, but there were 
thousands of girls with them also. 

The prophet leaders are known to his 
tory as Stephen of Cloys (France) and 
Nicholas ot Cologne, both boys about 
twelve years ot age. The crusade which 
they preached was not a crusade of blood 
avalnst the flere: 
prayer. 


Saracen, but a crusade of 
The children were to march to the 
ses, Which would open as it once did tor the 
Israelites, to permit them to pass over to 
Palestine dryshod. There they would con- 
vert the leaders of Islam, baptise the heath 
en, and by prayer and faith accomplish 
what the armored hosts ot 

knights had tailed to do. 

The excitement aroused by this preach 
ing spread among the children of all classes 
like a plague, and no remonstrance, tears, 
oreéven toree on the part of parents and 
guardians had any effect in checking the 
epidemic. 

It they were locked up to keep them from 
joining the followers of the boy prophets, 
the little ones had either died in convul 
sions or pined to death in hopeless melan 
choly ; their natural affection tor home and 
parents seeming to have been utterly des 
troyed by the prevalent mania, 

Nor was the frenzy confined to the child 
ren of the poorer classes, or the bourgeoisie 
nly ; it reached the houses of the nobility 
sls0, and drew from their ancestral castles 
the heirs of knights and barons. 

Finally, a cry of heresy was raised against 
all who attempted or desired to check the 
mania by strong measures, and superstition 
and fanaticism combined to rob all purents 
Of their just authority. 


kings and 


Within short intervals of each other, two 
Unarmed hosts of German children—ncarly 
4!]l of them under twelve years of ave, and 
many ofthem girls—lett Cologne to march 
Over the sea to the Holy Land. The first 
was led by the famous Nicholas ; the secoud 
by @ boy who is not known. ThLeir com- 
bined numbers are believed to have been 
49000. In the same month «: other army 
of Freneh children lett Vendome, on the 
same crusade, under Stephen ; Lum 
bered 30 000 


this 


The German children crossed the awful 


Alpine 


passes—which great generals had 
hever t terrible d fficulty 


raversed without 


ind descends 
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Cologne and Italy were 13 000 children ; 
those of the latter were 17,000. The French 
army had lost 10 000 of its number before 
it reached Marseilles, heat and hunger 
strewing its path ‘with corpses. Probably 
of the 70,000 children who joined this 
crusade less than 20,000 was ever heard ot 
afterwards by their parents. Most of those 
who survived were those who could not 
keep up with the rest, but fell behind, and 
were cared for by the people of the districts 
through which they passed, and mnally 
restored to their homes, 

When the army of Nicholas reached 
Genoa, and found that the sea would not 
open to let them pass, there was a genera! 
breaking up. The humane Genoese cared 
tor and fed the band of waifs, and oftered 
to assist them all to return to their homes. 
Some, discouraged, accepted the kind offer; 
but the larger number passed on to Pisa, 
whence they passed on by ship to the Holy 
Land. 

A part of the army ot German children 
under the unknown leader also gained 
Brindisi, on the coast, and were thence, we 
we are told, ‘‘shipped to Palestine.”’ Those 
ot these two bands who did not perish on 
the passage were sold as slaves wo the Turks 
and Saracens. 

Ot the French children, fared 
equally badly, tor they were induced by 
cunning merchants ot Marseilles ‘‘to take 
ship with them to the Holy Land,’’ and all 
who survived the voyage were sold, like 


the German children, as slaves. 
- —_—— > + 


LANGUAGE OF THE FraTUREB —A 
pointed chin is said to be # sign of Craftiness, 
wisdom and discretion. A soft, fat, double 
chin shows sensuousness and an indolent 
temperament. A flat chin shows a cold, 
hard nature ; @ small chin indicates weak- 
ness, want of will power, and cowardice. 
A retreating chin is a sign of silliness, and 
it the brow be shallow, of imbecility. 
Where the space between the nose and the 
red part of the lip is short and very sharply 
cut, it indicates refinement and delicacy ot 
nerception, but not much power. There is 
no force of intellect where this space is un 
usually short. A rather long but flat upper 
lip—especially where tne serpentine line ot 
the middle of the mouth is much defined, 
and the middle of the lip droops to the 
lower lip, and is very flex:ble—denotes an 
eloquent person. A very long upper lip 
which is flat, and which belongs to a 
straight, or formless, or too thick lipped 
mouth, is a sign of a low vicious type of 
character. Almost all the faces of great 
crininals have this type, combined with 
massive Jaws and high cheek bones, which 
last detect is a sign of rapacity. A square 
and massive chin shows strong and deter 
mined will, Anold Italian writer says that 
‘‘women with brown hairy moles on the 
chin, especially if these excrescences are on 
the under part of the chin, are industrious, 
active, and are good housewives ; they are 
very sanguine, and are given to love follies. 
They talk much, and whilst they are easily 
excited to return a love which is offered 
them, they are not so readily prevailed upon 
to become indifferent.”’ 

— 


ibrains of (bold. 


There are follies which 


rnitagious diseases, 


5,000 


are caught like 
By the very constitution of our nature 
moral evilisits own curse, 
Keep your heart with all diligence, for 
out of It are the lesues of Iife, 
Amid all 
what we best Know Is on 
To keep your secret is wisdom ; but to 
others to keep It Is folly. 


our ignorance and weakness 


duty. 


expect 
Religion converts despair, which destroys, 
into restgnation, whieh submits, 
The dreariest poverty is that of the heart. 
Banish this, and we shall all be rich, 
Evil report, like the Italian stiletto, is an 
assassiu’s weapon, worthy only of tbe bravo, 
There are many more 
but there 


shining qualities 
inthe mind of man, are none so usetul as 
Ilecretion, 


convulsion fits, 


us stronger for ie time 


Our passions are like 
which, though they make 


leave us the weaker ever after 


? 


‘‘Dothe duty which lies nearest thee, 
wi h theo kK sweat to be a duty I y ‘ . \ Mute 
“ already have become clears 

There are many who talk on from ignor 


A atl rom k wiedge at wh 
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Femininities. 


Silk gloves are promised with kid tips to 
the fingers, 

Anger begins with folly, and ends with 
repentance, 

A handsome design on a silver bonbon- 
niere lea yacht of gold in full sal). 

Let our lives be pure as snow fields, 
where our footsteps leave a mark, bat no stain, 

Some ot the women of Pars have 
formed a league for the of timpure Tit 
erature, 

“A lady was lately hugged to death in 
Mauchester''—another tllustration of the power of 
the press, 

Innocence isa flower which withers when 
touched, but blooms not agatn, 
with tears, 

Nothing does so much honor to a wo 
man as her patience, and nothing does her so little 
as the pationce of her husband, 

You can’t always judge the tize of a 
of the 


suppression 


though watered 


man’s bank account by the artistle beauty 
picture on the outelde of his office sate, 


has 
announces that the 


One of the strong-minded sisters 
published acard tn which she 
American eagieis nota male bird, but a hen, 

Girls used to be so timid that they would 
screech at the sound of a plstol-shot, 
when they go buggy riding (hey usually go armed, 

"Twas ever thus. 
thug acquainted with Eve 
night to see the antimals’’’ Eve; 


bul nowadays 


Adam, just after get 
“Will you wo with me to 
‘*) have nothing to 
wear.’*’ 

Happiness is not hard to attain. 


don’t velleve IL, all you 


If you 


have lo do isto wateh two 


litthe girls, one at each end of a tilting see-saw 
plank, 

The old, old story boiled down. She, 
early In the evening ‘Crood-eventing, Mr. Samp 


son.*’ Same she, late In the eventaug: * tiood-night, 


dieorge.’’ 


In a tete-a-tetea woman speaks in a loud 
tone to the man she is tndifferent to, In alow tone to 
the one she begins to love, and keeps silent with the 


one she loves, 


An engagement ring on the finger of a 


young lady is apt to be made conspicuous by the 


wearer, tis the same way witha sealp worn by an 


ludian tm bits belt. 


are at 


frumimers* 


there 


The assertion is made that 


least one hundred successtul female 


onthe road, matoly representing fring tn Chicago 


Cinclonati, St. Louls and Loulsville, 


Ile: “You are holding that umbrella on 
the wrong side to protect you trom the sun l’? She; 
“Lknow it, but there's that dreadful Miss Briggs, 
and Ltotend her to see my new spring bonaet."’ 

In ancient days the most celebrated pre 
cept was, ‘'Know thyself,’* 


been supplanted by the more fashlouable 
**Koow thy nelghbor, aud e 


in modern times tt has 
maxtin, 
erything auoot tim,** 


About 150 colors are now obtained from 


coal-tar, which have almost entirely supplantert 
veyetable and animaldyes, Todivo and log wood are 
the only two of the latter class considered of much 


linportance, 


Fashionab'e daughter: ‘ Mamma, do you 
really think It ls wrong for me to fl . 
hhorrifved 


rt lua wotia 
mother, 


idea oof an 


of way?’ Fastitonatle “Clara, 


I'm surprised at you! Tine thitarticd 


person firting!** 


Mme. Vincent, a Frenchwoman, has 
saved [2 persons from drownltng, A short tiine ave 
dhe Juimped Inte the waves entirely dressed and res 
cued the twelfth, a 6-year-old) boy, she has 


dren of ler own, 


observed Mra. Snagys, ‘‘that the 


gibar left 27 widowa,*? **Ves,’* re 


7 
“*T gee, 
Sultan of Za 
plied Snagms, he artlessiv, “he ri 
**That 


eneda heavy crop 


of weeds very suddenty.** wasn't what I 


wasthiokiug of, What l can’t understand is how 
all these widows will wet their thirds."’ 

Miss Green: “Where did you graduate 
from, Mr. Gull7?* Mr. Gaull: “From the sehool of 


pharmacy.’’ Mise Sinith, with surpelge: ‘he tt pe 
sitele What «a strange cholee tor a young man 
brought up in the vy Ah, Dutt l remember « 
ree your erandfather was a farmer, to 


Anderson goes home in the middle of 


the afternoons andt ' kead ' eg 
clare, lex Alina t | aria, w , 4 r 4 
bin, ““!f my wife ha ‘ys «an ‘ av ¥v 
ie any way to wet i lave mn ke 
anh fil mipa i i f 

It! it’e w@ night-key 

“Know that young lady at the piano 
Mr. Blunt Yeu, To am aiivhthy acqgua “ 
her.’*? ‘*Well, LE wish I was “Why ! 
tivate her until Lb kuew her well en yi j 
she can’tslog. ber y e reminds ou f ‘ rf 
atiset bawker. Can't lntrodu , “ 

easure fam ter fa 


i 


“Poesn'’tit embarrasa you to be kissed 


by your husband before acar full of people? * 
barrasa ine?’ replied the lady, whe as tar eo 
ja) ruey, @ ‘ fated hers 

her seatand waked al ' ‘ , t braid J 

kiss me when be sald goo ! t I 

no eit fa my haton straight, La 


It the story in 4 Georgia paper is true, a 


woman in that sta SAL tip tate ¥ ree 
or wer of sid water ‘ 1 ' ’ 
, t o , er 4 « { 
{ rT e w 
j Pi # a ‘ ‘ 
- i i 
Miss Gre ‘ ent rt ( 
" 
ta 








Masculinities. 


Ile submita to be seen through a micro 


wope whosuffers bhimeelf te be caught In a ft of 
passion, 
“A woman feels where man thinks,”’ 


saysan unidentified 
makes him bald, 


writer Yes, and that wiiat 

It is sater to affront some people than to 
oblige them, for the better a man 
worse they will apeak of him, 


leeerves, the 


Inquisitive people are the funne la of con 
versation; they do not take in anythtiog tor thetr 
own use, bul merely to pase it to another 

A hundred times more trouble is caused 
bymen who can get work but 
the men who want work but 


won't work than try 


cannot get it. 

The most intangible, and therefore the 
worst, kind of a lle le a half truth, 
cullar device of «a ‘‘consclentieus’' 

A wag says that it is proposed to alter 
the formula of the marriage "*'Whoeowill 
dare lo take this woman for hie wedded witer'’ 

Atthe Husband Club. 


wife temper 


Khia te the pe- 
detractor, 


service te 


Brown: 
your keep her well Jones 


“Uim--um—er 


very 


some, but bt wet the most os it 


*Koock around-and do nothing all-day’ 


was the name a Kentucky father gave tile aon, 
which the last Legislature consented to ehanuwe 
him. 

A man is more faithful to the secret of 
another thauto ils owns a woman, on th rary 
preserves her own secret better than that of an 


other. 


“Dis would be er diftunt worl’ ef we all 
hadour lives ter live ober ergin, but L doutte ef at 


le las’ we would be any betler prepared fur leaten 


it ieti we fhow am 
He that remembers 


Christian Sabbath at the beyinnting 


not to keep the 
if the week wall 
bein danyerto forget before the end of the week 


that he Isa Chelatian, 


Ile who 


cesses renders 


indulges his sense in any ex 
himeaeclf obnosious to his own reason: 
and, towratify the brute In him, dlepleaees the tan, 


aud sets his two natures at variance, 


A chemist declares that wood can be 
When tt come 


will 


nade nourtshing 


into weneral 


palatable and 


nee for fowd, and term “hoard 


havea doubly appropriate meaning 


One who describes himself as a muelh 


tried marricd man, wri that thee way ter teense 
practloally acquatuted it ‘ fr i or ‘ , 
live with your wile, thie andi 1-law 


Depend upon it, if a man talke of bis 


misfortunes there la something in them that ft trevt 
lisagreeabic to hin, for where there ta nothing “hut 
ouree to tle ten 


pure inisery, Lhere never ls any ree 


thon of tt. 
Swell: “I'm going to resign from my 


elub.’*) Friend 
"Teed to be all rlytt, ‘vat 


‘'Tiheuwht you Iiked It ao muct 


Swell soclety is wetting 


Why, Linet my there the 


‘* 


too mixed, pawnobroker 


other might! 


A trade journal says that young men 
have almost unanimously i arded the frock " 
*'Pritnee Alte rt’ coat, ait siawh ite re 1itie «a 

} tnederate deyeree of proapeatar y with teveet weed cote 
Ne-aged tien 

Near sivhted hens are not so bad after 
all j aoa had ata equa ' 
wwe t iy st wom and 

aridla ‘ au 1 J ! 

' | i f 

“Tt is pretty lively at my houge,’’ sand 
M lw y noun . voto n ' 

’ ‘ ‘ wert thee nen ‘ " 
‘ ‘ ‘ \ a 
r ‘ 


Men are not blindly betrayed into cor 


ruption, but abandon themartver » wt l 
with their eyes open and yee the lire 
Pruth because they d not atte 1 to her weolee theot 
becatiuse they ! no juider ‘ 
(Soing ont sit Ite 1 Mi 
| 4 ‘ 
! t 
Thee bin 4 i wae ! 1 
a 
\ ‘ 
‘ 
| is ‘ ay aft ¢ srniploneh i | 
4 
‘ t ; ‘ 
al ‘ 
park su 
Electric rifles are the latest. Inst alo 
‘ 
! ‘ A 
a’ ‘ 
‘ . 
Mr Oldboy, a bache ! I “ " 
‘ * M 
a vl 
#4 ‘ 
if », Smit ‘ 
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Recent Book jssues. 
“Too Curious,” by Edward J, Goodman. 
The title of this very remarkabie book 
gives no clue to its contents, which are both 
novel and interesting. The hero becomes 
ponsessed of the gift of second-sight, and 
the woes which this rare gift entails are 
most graphically depicted, It is indeed a 
story with a moral, and that is, do not be 
‘too curious” or desire to peer into the tu- 
ture. Price, 25 cents. Lippincott & Co, 

All of F. Marion Crawford's stories are 
good, but there is not a better one -in any 
wint of view—than ‘*Marzio’s Crucifix.” 
Kiie way in which the crucifix of the artl- 
sanis made the basis of a plot and ine 
denta, at once original, strange, beautiful, 
entertaining, and withal good in tone, 
stamps this novelist among the leaders o! 
fiction. Itisthe first volume of Macmil 
lan’a Summer Reading Library. Price, 50 
conta, 

Messre. J. B. Lippincott & Co., of this 
city, have issued in their series of Amert- 
ean novels, in paper covers, a volume con- 
taining two stories by Captain Charles 
King, U.S. A. They are “Tie Deserter,” 
and “rom the Ranks,”’ and, as thelr titles 
indicate, are stories cf military life. They 
are both spiritedly written, and the pic- 
tures they give of certain phases of exis 
tence on the frontier, are very graphic and 
realistic. HKeesived trom the publishers, 

“Prom lands of Exile,” are a series of 
descriptive stories, or rather vivid word 
paintings, of events and seenes: in China, 
Annam, and elsewhere in that region, by a 
French soldier, Pierre Loti, They are evi 
dently portraits of facta, and are remarka- 
ble for their freshness, originality, and full- 
ness of detail. A better idea of these far- 
off lands can be gleaned from these pages 
than from many works «a dozen times its 
kize, CGoltaberger, New York, publisher, 
For sale by Porter & Coates, Price $1.00, 

The Jatest volume of Ticknor'’s Papor 
Sertes,’’ that choice and favorite collection 
oft admirable recent novels at low prices, is 
“Next Door,’’ astory by the well-known 
author, Clara Louise Burnham. In tbe pure 
healthful sentiment which radiates trom 
every paragraph, and ita series of fine and 
sensitive charactor-sketehes, piquant inei- 
dents, and bright humor, “Next> Door,’’ is 
an admirable and charming book. Price, 
HOcents, Ticknor & Co,, publishers, Bos- 
ton and New York. 

Dodd, Mead & Co, New York, are issu- 
ing a very handsome library edition of the 
earlier works of the popular English nov- 
lists, Walter Besant, and his colleacue, 
whom be lost some years ago, James Rice, 
Two volumes, “The Golden Butterfly,” and 
“My Little Girl,’ are already out in hand- 
some dark binding, with gilt top, and print 
ed in such clear type and on such excellent 
paper as tmake the reading of them a plea- 
sure, ‘The popularity of these writers is 
much more universal in beogland than it is 
here, but it in these days of too much com- 
monplace realisin, oné wants romances 
tinged with huimmorand gilded with some 
of the most exquisite of word painting, it 
will be found in these stories, hey seem 
tocombine in themselves so wide # range 
of qualities that while the reader who de 
lights in niceties of language, naturalness, 
and truth will find plenty to admire, the 
lover of incident, complicated plot, and 
oddity of character has also in them a well 
spread feast. They are by turns humorous, 
witty, Sarcastic, pathetic, and poetic, but 
always pure and enjoyable. Price, $1.50 
per volume, 


FRESH PERIODICALA, 


Phe Pnglish Illustrated Magacine for 
May opens with a bright and exceedingly 
interestiog paper which gives “Some Ree 
Ollections of Kaiser Wilhelm,’’ by G. M, 
Rhodes, illustrated with portraits of the 
Kaiser, Distiarck, von Moltke, and other 
pictures, The “Old linglish tflome'’’ de- 
weribed in this number is Hinehingbrook, 
belonging tothe Earl of Sandwich, The 
vaper on “Coaching Days and Coaching 

Vaya’ is the second about the Dover Koad, 
profusely illustrated, Prot. Wo. Minto's 
serial, “The Meditation of Ralph tlarde 
lot,’ has « generous instalment, and the 
opening chapters of a new serial, by Agnes 
C. Maitiand, give promise of « highly in 
teresting story. Macmillan A New 
York. 


Wide Awake tor May presents a splendid 
variety of reading for the young people, in- 
cluding stories, adventures by land and 
sea, biography, travel, delighttul tairy lit 
erature, poetry, etc. The illustrations are 
vrotuse and of fine artistic: worktumanshbip, 
The frontispiece is a beautiful picture rep 
resenting (Queen Louise wid her sons—the 
late Ronperor William and Frederick Wil- 
liam IV.—from a painting by Stefleck, 
done when these affectionate sous were 
boys Phe paper about “The Children of 
the White House’ in this nunoiber, tells of 
the fam ly of James Madison, with eighteen 
iilustrations. Many of the young people's 
favorite writers are represented in tuis 
number, DD. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 


inal . 
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om 
Snug Little Portunes 
may be bad ty all who are sulllciently in 


telligent and « nterprising to embrace the 


opportunities Which Occasionally are of 
fered them. Hallett Co , Portland, Maine. 
have something new to offerin the line o1 
work which you can do for them, and live 
at home, wherever you are located, Protits 
mimense and every worker is sure of ove 
$a dav; several have made ver Sy iy 4 
single Gay. All ages; | Be Kes ‘ @pitle 
, 1: you are starts " r 
are iree y bad € 
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The Pastor of St. Agathy. 


one of the French departments, there ex- 

isted in 1705 a little village of poor peas- 
ants under the name and patronage of St 
Agathy. Itcontained about forty houses, 
which might more properly be called huts, 
for their roofa were composed of reeds and 
straw, and their walis was a miserable un- 
jon of woodwork and clay. 

There lived here, however, a community 
distinguished both tor siuplicity of moan- 
ners and firmness of religious principle. 
Its pastor had taken his post here at the 
age of twenty-five, and had ever sines 
shared the joys and sorrowsof bis flock, 
living like themselves, in a miserable but, 
satisfied with the same meagre tare, and 
doing his duty in every respect, with that 
faithful zeal which only a deep inward pi- 
oty can elimnulate, 

Phus be had spent fifty years, and had 
won the hearts of all his parishioners, who 
loved and reverenced bin as atather. He 
had, Quring this time, declined all proposi- 
tions for bettering his position; partly trom 
love of those under his charge, partly from 
fear that noother pastor would remain long 
jn such # poor parisn; and, theretore he be- 
came old on the same spot, amid the sans 
poverty, doing all the good he could in his 
narrow sphere, tor which he felt himselt 
richly rewarded by the childlike love ot 
his little tlock, 

Aas the French revolution broke out, the 
pastor began to fear that neither he or his 
Hock would be spared trom the all-visiting 
storin. 

One day he received orders from the chiet 
ot police of the departinent to swear to what 
was then called the civil constitution of the 
clergy, or to give up immediately his post, 
and quit his parish. 

‘The good man was so little acquainted 
With political matters, that he did not know 
al first What was required him; but as a 
copy ot the constituuion accompained the 
order, he lostpo time in studying its con- 
tents, and came to the conviction that 
be could neither acknowledge nor swear to 
it. 

Still less did he think himself bound to 
obey the orders by leaving the parish, tle 
continued, therefore, to remain at St. Aga- 
thy and to perform his clerical oflices as if 
nothing uncommon bad happened, believ- 
ing bimeselt acting according to his duty 
and conscience, 

Meanwhile, this ineasure, to which many 
other clergymen also refused to contorin, 
began lo create troubles, particularly in the 
Departinent of the West 

Afterthe authorities had torcibly  re- 
moved mnany of the opposing clerymen, the 
discontented parishes united tiemsei ves 
in a format alliance, and prepared to detend 
themselves by arms against all violence, 
‘Thus was developed, by degrees, an insur- 
rection, Which from a mere spark became 
a raging flame. 

The National Convention, informed of 
the state of things, ordered out troops to 
restore tranquility wherever it was dis- 
turoed. 

Comunissaries were appointed with full 
powers, Such #& commissary came 
to Niort, the chief piace of the departinent 
in which St.Agathy was situated, 

This man was of acruel nature, and be- 
lieved hitnself bound to act with severity 
againstali who resisted. He ordered all 
insubordinate clergymen to be taken pris- 
oners, putting @ price upon the head of such 
as could not be found, 

The pastor of St. Agathy could evidently 
nol escape LUe proscription, and one evening 
accordingly the news spread, and the next 
day & Company of soldiers was to coine trom 
Niort, to take bim prisoner, 

The communal council immediately as- 
Feimmbled. OF resistance there could be no 
question, as it would have been useless, 
Yet ths worthy pastor, whose safety was 
the subject of universal anxiety, could not 
be lorssken, It was, therelore, resolved to 
bring him tow place of safety, which had 
already been found out, 

He opposed at first, and he would wil- 
lingly endure whatever Heaven had or- 
dained for bin, He suffered himself, how- 
ever, finally to be led by his faituful par- 
isbioners to aScoal-hut in the forest, where 
four arined men remained with him, botna 
to prevent him from delivering himself up 
voluntarily, and to defend him in case of 
necessity. 

The following day eighty soldiers, with 
two cannons, nade their appearance at the 
Village, to get possession of the weak old 
ian. 

The leader of the troops made the inhabi- 
tants acquainted with the object of his vis- 
it, and demanded of them, in the name of 


| N the most remote and unknown part of 








| diers began a search, 


law, to deliver uptheir pastor, without hesi- 
Lallon, 


A® the command was not obeyed, the sol- 
They searched every 
room and corner of the parsonage, but in 


; Valn—broke open the doors of the church, 
| ravaged and desecrated every part of it, but 


found not what they sought; and finally 
wentagain from house to house, but all to 
| no PUr pose, 
| ‘The priestof St. Agathy was now declared 
criminal before the law, and the price of 
twenty thousand franca set upon his bead. 
The whole village was then set on fire, and 
wild the desolation they had produced, 
wuiarched forth the soldiers to the sound 
the drutn and file, 
Towards evening the past 


r was informed 
WAS e ' , 


that the danger past; but he did 
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Agathy, but to the smoking ruins where it 
had once been. 

No words can express the deep pain he 
felt as he saw the desolation of the scene, in 
which the tamliles to whom he had so long 
adininistered were yatbered in the open air, 
robbed of their all, With streaming eyes 
he reproached them for not having hindered 
#0 great a misfortune, 

“Would it not have been better to have 
delivered the old man of three-score and 
ten, who has at the most but ashbort time 
to live, and thus have saved the rest?’”’ 

They answered him that be was the 
father of the community and that good chil- 
dren sbould shun no sacrifice for their 
father. He rejoined that such a sacrifice 
was worthy o! equal love, and that he hoped 
to show them on his part what he was 
able to do for his children. 

Three days after, as the commissary, or 
representant of the convention, sat in his 
cavinet at Niort, an old bald-beaded man 
was led before Lim, supported upon astick, 
his shoes covered witu dust, aud wearing 
the gown of # priest, sadly worse tor the 
wear, ‘The old man approached and said: 

“Citizan representant, you have made 
known at St. Agathy that twenty thousand 
Irancs will be given to him who shall de- 
liver up the head of the pastor of that vil- 
lage. au ready to earn the price.”’ 

Much a6 the representative was acquaint. 
ed with the baseness of nen, he was yet as- 
tonished at such a proposition trom « man 
who was himself evidently so near hisown 
end, 

“Priest,” said he, “thou makest me a 
proposition, which for a man of thy age and 
profession, must fill me with astonish- 
inent,’’ 

‘‘Not 80 much as you think! 
cept iny offer?” 

**W ho art thou, that thou wilt sell the life 
of thy tellow-priest?’’ 

“What has that to do with the matter, if 
I only keep iny word? J ask you again, do 
you aceept ny offer?” 

“T accept it, but may the blood shed fall 
upon thy head!” 

“Be ic so--you will pay me the sum 
promisea?” 

“Thou shalt bave it.’’ 

“Can you not add something to it?” 

“Thou old miser, dost thou not find thy- 
self well enough paid for thy baseness!”’ 

‘Well, well, we will let it stand at twenty- 
thousand trancs. I pave one thing still to 
remark, You must promise me to let me 
use the money as I wish.’’ 

“As s00nD aS thou bast received thy re- 
ward it is thy property, and thou canst do 
with it what thou wilt.” 

“I know that; but I have my reasons tor 
being particular on this point.’”’ 

“Little as [ see thy reasons, 1 give thee 
tny word of honor that no difficulties shall 
be raised that would affect thee in laying 
out the money.” 

‘That is enough. I am myself the pastor 
of St. Agathy, and deliver myself into your 
hands, Give me now the money,”’ 

‘You are!’’ exclaimed the representa- 
tive, in surprise, 

“1 am,”’ answered the old man calmly. 

“What do you wish to do with this 
inoney? And do you know the punishment 
that awaits you?”’ 

“I know all that, and your threats are 
supertiuous, [et me now receive the prown- 
ised Sut, and be brought once more to my 
parishioners at St. Agathy."’ 

“What do you wish to do there?” 

“You will learn that. 1 have performed 
ny promise; now perform yours.” 

“It shall be done,” 

The representative ordered twenty thou- 
sand francs, in assignats, to be paid over to 
the old tmau, who, after putting them in his 
pocket, repeated his wish to be brought 
once more to the ruins of bis desolated par- 
Ish. 

The inhabitants of St. Agathy, bad been 
filled with the greatest uneasiness at the 
sudden disappearance of their pastor. 

As they went to call him one morning to 
prayer, they found the hut, which they bad 
builtin baste for him, empty, and they had 
sought Lim everywhere in vain, till finally 
they saw him coming in a wagon, escorted 
by soldiers, 

Oid and young rushed to meet him, lifted 
him from the wagon, surrounded hiw, and 
kissed his bands and the hem of bis gown, 
After the first salutations were over, he ad- 
dressed them as follows: 


“You bave been discontented with me, 
tiny dear children, and have thought I baa 
lett you without a farewell and without 
thanks; butitis not so. Friends who have 
lived together in joy and sorrow fifty years, 
do not part thus, | bad some business to 
do at Niort, and, as I feared you would not 
agree to my journey there, | went without 
your knowledge. My business is now ar. 
ranged according to my wish, and I come 
back to speak a word of contidence with 
you. To sive the life of a weak old man, 
you have sacrificsd all that you possessed. 
It is ny duty to be thankful to you for it, 
and I bring you, theretore, the means to 
repair the loss, In this pocket-book are 
twenty thousand francs, which vou can 
share among you in proportion to the loss 
you have suffered, Ask not how I have re- 
ceived this tmoney; that is a secret which 
will hereafter be known. I must return 
with the nen who have brought me here; 
but we Shall surely see each other again, 
Soouer or Jater. When, I cannot exactly 
Say. Until that time, remain as you ever 
have been, industrious, honest, and pious, 


Do you ac- 








At these words all fell upon their kneea, 
even the hard-hearted soldiers themselves, 
Tbe vid man raised bis eyes towards heaven, 
clas his hands upon hie breast, and 
called down the blessing of the Almighty, 
both upon his friends and his enemies, 

After cesing his prayers, he turned and 
said to the soldiers that formed his escort: 

“Gentlemen, I atn now at your service,” 

They put him again upon the wagon and 
drove back to Niort, the whole parish fol. 
lowing behin4d. 

He was not given upto the executioner, 
The representative would not take the re. 
sponsibility of executing such a noble old 
man, but sent him to Nantes, where, how- 
ever, three months after, he found a mar- 
tyr’s death in the waves of the Loire, 

The village of St. Agatby was never re. 
built. The families who had composed it, 
and who were long in uncertainty about 
the fate of their pastor, became separated, 
and settled in different neighboring places, 
and the ploughshare now passes over the 
hallowed spots where their infancy was 
cradled, and where the bones of their fore- 
fathers rest. 
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ODD ANSWERS. 





The courts of law have furnished us at 
various times with very witty and amusing 
remarks, lawyers and prisoners alike being 
guilty on this score. Doubtlese everyone 
has heard of the Irishmen, who, in reply 
to the question, “Guilty or not guilty?’ 
said, “he would like to hear the evidence 
betore he would plead.”” A magistrate in 
another case was dealing with a vagrant 
and in a severe tone addressed him <hus: 
“You have been up before me halt-a-dozen 
times this year;” thereby giving him to 
understand that he had appeared too often 
on the scene. The prisoner, however, was 
equal to the occasion, for he replied: ‘Come, 
now, judge—none of that. Everytime I’ve 
been nere, l’ve seen you here. You are 
here more than lam. People who live in 
giass houses shouldn’t throw stones.” 

“Prisoner at the bar,” said a judge, ‘is 
there anything you would wish to say be- 
fore sentence is passed upon you?” The 
prisoner looked toward the door, and re- 
marked that, he would like to say ‘Good 
evening,’ it it was agreeable to the compa- 


ny. 

MA good story is told of a general and his 
wife, resident in lreland, who were con- 
stantly pestered by a beggar woman to 
whom they had been very generous, One 
morning at tbe accustomed hour, when the 
lady was getting into her carriage, the old 
woman began: “‘Agh! my lady, success to 
your ladyship, and success to your bhonor’s 
honor, this morning, of all the days in the 
year, tor sure didn’t | drame last night that 
her ladyship gave me a pound of tay, and 
yer honor gave me a pound of tobacco!” 
‘*But, my good woman,’’ said the general, 
‘do you not know that dreams always go 
by the rule ot contrary?” **Do they so, plase 
your honor?” rejoined the old woman. 
“Then it must be yer honor that will give 
the tay, and her ladyship that will give me 
the tobacco,’’ 

While dealing with the Emerald Isle, 
we may be allowed to quote several other 
equally witty and amusing replies, such a8 
could only proceed trom a warm-hearted 
son of Erin, 1t is said that when Sir Rich- 
ard Steele was asked how it happened that 
his countrymen made so many bulls he re- 
plied:It is the et¥ect of the climate, sir: if an 
Englishinan was born in Ireland, he would 
Inake 4S many.’”’ He was, theretore—per- 
haps intentionally—guilty of making & 
bull while seeking to explain their origin. 

An American and an Llrishman were once 
riding together, and coming across an old 
gallows by the wayside, Jonatuan thought 
he would have some fun at Pacddy’s ex- 
pense. “You see that, 1 calculate,” said he, 
pointing to the gallows. ‘Now, where 
would you be if the gallows had its due?” 
Paddy replied: ‘*Riding alone.”’ 

Another Irishman was observed writing 
a letterin a very large hand, and wheo 
questioned as to why he employed such 
large characters, replied: “Arrah, dear, an’ 
isn tit to my poor mother I’m writing? An’ 
she is so very deaf that 1’m writing her 4 
loud letter.” “Come down this instant!” 
said a boatswain to a mischievous son of 
Erin who had been idling in the main-top 
‘Come down, | say, and I'll give you 4 
round dozen!”’ *Troth, sir, and I wouldn’t 
come down if you’d give me two dozen.’ 
Another seafaring Irishman was engaged 
hauling a rope into a smal! boat, when the 
captain of the ship, who was on the poop, 
ordered him to “beara band.’’ The cap- 
tain then took a turn on deck, but on bis 
return, Barney was still working on the 
line. ‘‘Why, haven’t you reached the end 
yet?” cried the captain. ‘No, indeed, mas- 
ter; and, in truth, I’ve been looking for the 
end till I’m beginning to think it has got 
none. 1 do, sir, somebody has cut it olf! 

RRA iE ae 

Hr WAS ForotvinG.—A little boy bad 
been extreinely naughty at dinner, and 
had been sent away from the table just 48 
his favorite dish—cabinet pudding, with 
sweet sauce—was being served. About” 
o'clock that evening, when the other 
children had gone to bed, and hia parents 
were alone in the sitting-room, a tearful 
little face and a white-robed figure appeared 
at the door. 

‘‘Mamma,”’ it said, bravely, between 
sobs, ‘you told me never to go to sleep 
when anything wrong bad been done until 





and al peace with each other, as becoines 
good children. Love one another brotherly, | 








live in the fear of the Lord, and torget not 


‘ | T y 
your + pastor, whom you will all see 
again where there is peace and rest, undis- 
; » , ; : 
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! iT toatl i (bay give y I1my bDies- 
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it was all put right, so I caine down to tell 
you that—that—that—l—forgive you and 
papa for what you did to me at the dinné)- 
table!’’ e 
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Humorous. 


*'TAIN’T sO. 





Don't believe that the worldis goin’ to the dogs— 
'Tain’t so! ; 

That all women are peacocks and all men are hogs. 
*Tain'’t so! 

An’ ifany man tells you the world to despise, 

An’ the honor of all men is sold for a price, 

Look straight in his eyes and jest tell him he les! 
'Tain’t sv! 

Forhe thinks thatthe world is fashioned awry 

And made from the pattern they cut him out by! 

—U. N. NONE, 





A Job lot--Boils. 

Faithful to the end—A dog’s tail. 

A nod fellow—A sleepy bachelor. 

Crash in the dry goods business—Towel- 


ing. 
To remove paint from door-posts—Back 
up against it when tt Is fresh, 


There may be nothing new in the world, 
but there’s a great deal that's fresh. 


The undertaker may not boast of his 
athletics, but he’s something of a boxer, 


Those parties who cannot stick to their 
word of honor ought to @wear ‘*by gum,’ 


It is a singular fact that the man who is 
always ina pickle doesn't preserve his temper. 


‘“‘How is the earth divided?’’ asked the 
professor of aJunior girl. ‘‘By earthquakes, sir,’ 
she answered, 


‘‘Mamma,’”’ said a little Chicago girl. 
**Yes, dear.’* ‘*Do you think I'll have the same 
papa all this year?’’ 


“I'll always take your part, sis,’’ as the 
boy said when he robbed his liithe sister of her por- 
tion of the gingerbread, 


A music dealer says that the violin has 
not been improved since 1720, The same may also be 
sald of the violin player who lives next door. 


Flossie, aged 4: ‘Bobby, why do they 
call ministers doctors?*’* Bobby, a lad of considera- 
ble information: **’Cos they make folks better,’? 


Magistrate—‘‘So you admit having been 
engaged In making counterfelt money?’’ Prisoner— 
‘Yes, your honor: you see-the supply of the genuine 
article isso very, very short,’’ 


She, playing: ‘I fear, Mr. Soiggles, my 
music Is too poor to give you enjJoyment.’’ He, as- 
suringly: **Oh, indeed, I do enjoy it. It doesn't 
take much to please me in the way of music, you 
know,’ 


Teacher: ‘‘What part of speech is the 
word ‘egg’?’’ Boy, hesitatingly: ‘*‘Noun, sir.’’ 
Teacher: ‘'Is it masculine, feminine, or neuter’’? 
Boy, looking sharp: ‘‘Can’t say, oir, till it’s 
hatched,’ 

A gentleman returning home at a late 
nour is asked foralms by a mendicant. ‘*What do 
you mean by begging in the streets at this hour of 
the night?’ **Don*t worry about .ine, 
carry a lateh-key."’ 


1 always 


Young husband: ‘‘Er—what kind of 
cake Is this, my dear’’? Young wife: **Marble 
cake, Algernon, Isn*tit nice??? Y. H.: **splen- 


did, If there was enough of itit would make a nice 
front fora public bullding,”’ 


The wasp lies ina torpid state through 
the cold months, but when the warm spring sun- 
shine puts new Ilie into all nature he comes forth 
with merry song, hunts up a bonfire, heats his 
stinger and is ready for business in early May, 


Jones: ‘*Yes, sir; it is mighty hard to 
collect money Just naw, I know it.’ Smith: ‘**In- 
Have you tried to collect anu fatled?’? Jones: 
“Oh, no.’? Smith: *tHow, then, do you know that 
money is hard to collect?’* Jones: **Because several 
people have tried to collect of me,"’ 

Little Mary was obliged to stay at home 
from school on account of sickness, Her mother 
tried to amuse her by telling her stories about her 
own childhood, and succeeded so well that the little 
irl said: **Oh, mamma, [ wish [ had been born 
sooner, so that I might have played with you when 
you were little.** 

‘“John,’’ said the minister to the sexton, 
‘that pulpit cushion Is worn out. I wish you would 
see thata new coveris putonit.’’ ‘*\es, sir,’’ said 
John, grimly; ‘lL know it’s wore out, an’ it’s the 
third this year, Itain’t my place to make remarks, 
sir, butin my opinion there is such a thing as car- 
ryin’ religion a leetle too tar.* 


deed! 





HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC VETERINARY SPECIFICS 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
Dogs, Hogs, Poultry. 
590 PAGE BOOK on Treat- 
ment of Animals and 
Chart Sent Free. 
cvres—Fevers, Congestions, Inflammation, 





A.A.—Spinal Meningitis, Milk Fever. 
B.B.—Strains, Lameness, Kheumatism, 
(. C.—Distemper, Nasal Discharges. 
D. D.— Bots or Grubs, Worms, 

EK. E.—Coughs, Heaves, Pneumonia. 
F. F.—Colic or Gripes, Bellyache. 

Gi. G.—Miscarriage, Hemorrhages, 
Hi. H.—Urinary and Kidney Diseases. 
I. I. —Eruptive Diseases, Mange. 

J. K.—Diseases of Digestion. 

St with Specifics, Manual, 


. Wc Hazel Oil and Medicator, $7.00 
Price, Single Bottle (over 5 doses), e .60@ 
Sold by Druggists; or. 

Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 
Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. Y- 


HUMPHREYS’ 
SPECIFIC No.0 








In use 30 Gate The or «1 essful remedy for 
Nervous Debility, Vital Weakness, 
$1 per « rt und lenge vial caviar, tor OF 
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Drice.—Mumphreys’ Medicine Lo "109 Fu on &t., 8. T 
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CHINESE PROVERBS. 





The Chinese are remarkably fond of pro. 
verba, They not only employ them in con- 
versation—and even to a greater degree than 
the Spaniards, who are noted among Euro- 
peans for the number and excellence of 
their proverbial sayings—but they have a 
practice of adorning their reception-rooms 
with those sententious bite of wisdom, in- 
ascribed on decorated scrolls or embroidered 
on rich crapes and brocades. They carve 
them on door-pc and pillars, and etn- 
biazon them on the walls and ceilings in 
gilt letters, 

The following are a few specimens of thie 
sort of literature: As asneer at the use of 
unnecessary force to crush a. contemptible 
enemy, they say, ‘He rides a fierce dog to 
catch a lame rabbit.’’ Similar to this ia 
another, “To use a battle-axe to cut off a 
hen’s bead,’’ 

They say of wicked associates, ‘To cher- 
ish a bad man js like nourishing a tiger; if 
not weil fed he will devour + ou,” 

Here are several othera, mingling wit 
with wisdom: “To instigate a villain to do 
wrong is like teaching a nonkey to climb 
trees;”’ “To catch fish and throw away the 
net,”’ which recalls our saying, “Using the 
cat’s paw to pull the chestnuts out of the 
tire.”’ 

“To climb atree to catch a fish,’’ which is 
to talk much to vo purpose. “A superficial 
scholar is a sheep dressed ina tiger’s skin;”’ 
‘“*A cuckoo in a magpie’s nest,” which is 
equivalent to “He is enjoying another’s 
lavor without compensation; “If the blind 
lead the blind they will both fall into the 
pit;’” “A fair wind raises no storin;”’ ‘Vast 
chasnois can be filled, but the heart of man 
ia never satistied;’’ ‘The body may be 
healed, but tbe mind is incurable;”’ ‘He 
seeks the ass, and lo! he sits upon him;’’ 
“tle who looks at the sun is dazzled; he 
who hears the thunder is deafened’’—i ¢., 
do not come too near the powerful ‘Pre- 
vention is better than cure;’’ “Wine and 
yood dinners make abundance of friends, 
but in adversitv not one of them is to ve 
tound;”’ “Let every man sweep the snow 
from before his own door, and not trouble 
hiuself about the frost on his neighbor’s 
tiles.” : 

The following is a gem of moral wisdom: 
“Only correct yourself on the principle by 
which you correct others; and excuse 
others on the principles on which you ex- 
cuse yourselt;’’ **Better not be than be no- 
thing?’ “One toread does not make a rope; 
one swallow does not make a summer;’’ 
“Sensuality is the chief of sins: filial duty 
the best of acts;’’ ‘The horse’s back is not 
so sale as the buflalo’s’’—the former is used 
by the politician, the latter by the farmer; 
“Too much lenity multiplies crime; “if 
you love your son give biin plenty of the 
rod; if you bate him cram him with dain- 
ties.’’ “He is inv teacher whotells me my 
taults; he my enemy who speaks of my 
virtues,” 

Having a wholesome dread of litigaticn, 
they say of one who goes to law, “He sues 
a flea to catch a bite.”’ 

Their equivalent for our ‘Coming out at 
the little end of the horn” is, “The further 
the rat creeps up the cow’® norn the nar- 
rower it growsa,”’ 

The truth of their saying, that “The fame 
of good deeds does not leave a man’s door, 
but bis evil acta are known a thousana 
miles off,’’ is ilustsated in our daily papers 
every morning. 

Finally, we clo-e this list with a Chinese 
proverb which should be inseribed on the 
lintel of every door in Christendom, “The 
happy-hearted man carries joy for all the 


household.’’ 
—— ' 


THE ENGAGEMENT RiInG,—It’s funny to 
see the different ways in which various men 
select engagement rings, and when @ inan 
yoes in for that purpose every clerk in the 
store can recognize the fact at once, Of 
course he has only come in to look at some 
watches or a pair of sleeve buttons, but the 
very manner in which he avoids the ring 
case betrays bim atonce, After afew min- 
utes, when he feels a little more at his 
ease, he usually takes the clerk Into his 
confidence and asks to be shown some 
solitaires. If it’s his first venture and he 
doesn’t feel quite sure of his ground he 
will even goso far as to ask if solilaires 
aren’t sometimes used as engagement 
rings. ; 

Tne clerk’s answer usually removes the 
last vestige of doubt, and then the pur- 
cuaser throws aside all reserve and selects 
from the assortinent before bim the ring 
which strikes the happy mediu n between 
the depth of bis affections and ol his pocket. 
Other men, again, walk in with the news 
just beaming from all over them. 
‘Engaged’ is visibie from the top of their 
heads to the soles of their feet. The 
purchaser of this clas# makes Lo secret of 
his errand, and usually departs on his way 
rejoicing in a very short time, 
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SATURDAY EVENING POST. 





A REMARKABLE YOUNG Man.—Have 
you any children?’ inquired asevere, long- 
haired person. 

“Ob yes,”? was the polite reply,; ‘a son.” 

“Ab! indeed! Does be use tobacco?” 

“Never toucnes it in any form.” 

*l am glad to hear that. The use of to- 
bacco is very sinful. Does he indulge in 
spirituous liquor?’’ 

**Never tasted a drop in his life.’’ 


“Excellent. Does he ever stay out late at 
nigbt?’’ 
“No, sir. He never thinks of going out 


after supper.”’ 
“I am very pleased indeed to know this; 
your son is a remarkable young man.” 
“Oh, he ia not # young man yet. He is 
only a two-montbs’-old baby!’’ 
~ - iP —- <a 


WE judge ot others for the most part by 
their good opinion of themselves; yet noth- 
ing gives such offence, or creates sO many 
evemies,jas that extreme self complacency 
or superciliousness of manner, which ap- 
pears to set the opinion of everyone else at 
defiance, 
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BE not frightened at the hard werds “im- 
position’, “imposture’’; give, and ask no 
questions, Cast thy bread upon the watera, 


Some have, unawares, entertained angels, 
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WANAMAKER’S. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 7, 188% 

THE STORK IS CHERRFULIN THESE FIRST 
spring days, A careful observer may study 
tbing® pleasantly and profitably. he use- 
ful arts tind here thelr best ex pression— 
retail trading ita higheat influence. 

DRESS MATERIALS OF ALL SORTS SEA- 
SONABLE AND REASONABLE, 


ONE DOLLAR BSUKRAM BILK FOR SEVENTY -FiVE 
CENTS, Surabe that bave never betore sold wader Gl, 
that have been thought rare value at @l, Vou are tne 
gainer. 75 Surahe of this grade with tithe tlowna 
talking. 

The M-ineh Black Sarehe are quick al@l. Fast dve 
raven black, gvod weight, mellow to ‘he vouch, Full 
of eood, sulbtantial wear, 

RICKS ARK AWAKE AND A-WAKRPF IN 
TONS, Neveralimp on quality. 

Leathery Cheviots, 10 tolbe; Silky Sateens, 12% to 
Tige.: BSolder-web Craztes, I2ge., Prectee, Pretty 
Prints, 6 tose.; Cheertul Chinizes, 12',¢.; Tough 
Seersuckers, 10 to Ilc.; (rraceful Glaguama, BD wo 
ne. 

“*WANAMAKER'S WKEAKWELL*’ I8 THE Bear 63 
SHOK for men, No guesswork, Seamless call vamp, 
kid top, smooth, solld leather Inevle. Lace, Con- 
gress, Button. Every pair warranted; you shall have 
pair for pair if they turn out amiss, 


rue Cor 


May whether your footls medium or full width, 
Sent anywhere without extra coat, 
SOME FANCY PRERCALE SHIRTS, NEAT STYLES, 


Garner's woods, 
collars, L pair cuffs, 
where. 
Book NEWS Pon MAY (52 PAGES) 18 ABIGHT HOYAL 
number, MWeeuts a year, sampie copy iree, 
Send a letter foranytning in the store, 
JOUN WANAMAKER, 


Pbilade!phlia. 


Uuinundried, Toe, , laundried, @1; ° 
Compare with @l,) Shirts eite- 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


Mre. N. B, De Sauessure, for five years Assistant to 
the Lady Principal at Vassar College, will open the 
house No. 171 Joralemon Miureet, for the benefit of 
young ladies wishing to attend the sessions of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute, on or after Beptember 
16th, 1847 

In addition to the most approved sanitary condl- 
tions, andall modern improvements in heating and 
ventilation, the house presents superior advantages 
of location, being directly opposite the Institute, 
and within afew minutes walk of the Academy of 
Music, Historical Society Hall, the Mercantile Li- 
prary, and leading churches of all denominations, 

All household arrangements will be spectally adapt- 
ed to the matntenance of a quiet, orderly home life, 





513 
OHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMZR VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPEES, 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen Ww 
measure their own beads with accuracy : 
FOR WIGK, INCHEA, TOUPEESR AND BCALPA, 
No. 1, The round of the INCHES. 
head, No. 1. From ferchead back 
No. 2 From forehead 


as far as bald. 
over the head to neck, | No. 2. Over forehead as 
No, 3. From ear to ear far as required, 
over the top, 
No, 4 From ear to ear 
round the forehead, 
He has always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, ete., beau’ ‘fully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any estat Iishment In the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 
eelve attention. 





the nead, 


Zesce HILLS MINERAL BOCKS. On 
receipt of SO cents Lo will send bv mall, post- 
paid, 10 beautiful specimens of Black Tfills Mineral 
tocks, such as Tin, Gold, Silver, Copper, Mica, 
Ayates, Rubles, ete., of good size 
Address, JAMES LUNGEE, 
Custer City, Custer County, Dakota Ter 


'* Benuties lie. each: s De.: 1, thiall? 
Photos! diferent, J. W. PATRICK, Boston, Mass. 


yYuot save one ha on logo cu ets 
CEE GME! Was net ee eee Sey ~ : 


TT ’ (atalowue, iin 
paytoagents. CHICAGOSCALECO,, Chicago, It! 


Hlovely fulllengih thexutles sent sealed, only 
Photos®) . ee teln West n Supply St fouls, Mo 
You can live athomeand make racre t stwork forus 

HW thanatanything ele inthe w rid bitheraen allag \ tte 


ly outfit FRE. Lerine Fee. Addrons, Inte &Cu, Augusta, Meine 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





The chiet thing to remember in making 
and renovating seasonable costumes is that 
moire silk, either plain or striped, ia the 
moat fashionable material thatcan be corm. 
bined with woolen fabrica Both plain and 
pleated skirts are nade of moire, and the 
corsage is trinnmed to match. 

In economically made dresses a portion 
only of the akirt is of moire, generally one 
side, In some cases the front or tablier is 
of moire, with a band of #ilk bordering the 
foundation-skirt, below the draperies ot the 
tunic, 

Iu another good model, in’ which 
may be substituted for velvet, one breath 
on each side will be suflicient tor the skirt. 
The corsage might be of woolen material, 
with revers, plastron, and other trimmings 
of moire, and a passementerie or bow of 


moire 


moire ribbon could be used tor draping the 
tunic instead of the embroidered revers, 
Moire silks of all Kinds are 
but the 
watered in wide stripes 


fashionable, 


those which are 


which wide 


tiost stylieh are 


orin 


watered stripes are allternaed with wide 
matin MUP) pve, 

Itvides cannot do better than choose 
moire for their wedding dresses, cither 


xiene or coumbined with satin. 

A fashionable and simple way of tiak ny 
the dresses is to have the frontol satin, ar 
pleating the 
with « trimming of lace and thowers down 


ranged ina fan from waist, 
ne side, 


both 
io fluted pleats, 


Phe bodice and train are of moire, 
juile plain, and the train in mounted 
A w#ilk lining tothe lower 
partoftthe train Is a necessity, as Ibis very 
likely to turn over and disclose lue lining. 

Pisin tetlette very 


handsome dinner or evening dress; the bo 


afterwards torus «a 
dice can be cutopen in a moderate polut 
froot aot back, acd the sleeves shortened 
tothe elbow for dinner wear; while tor 
mare dressy OCCASIONS a second bodice nay 
without 
sleeves, with draperies of lace around the 


be provided, of satin, cut low and 


neck, and lace sleeves caught up oon the 


whoulders with bows of moire ribbons. 


Similer bows or colored Howers tay be 
substituted for the orange blossoms in the 
lace tritnming at the side, 

Last year's tuantios wiilnot require much 
alteration to make them fashionable; those 
with sling sleeves will be rearranged, and 
mounted on a yoke, s4uaAre, Or 
pointed yokes of passomentere tiny be 
biack cive them a 
nore Hodern appearance, and similar pas. 


rounded, 


wited to mhantios (oO 


some nterie ornaments should thom te put 
on the square tiantelet onds, 

tis still early for cotton dresses, but 
readers who iike to prepare 
their dresses carly inthe season will be glad 
to know that those ef last year will need 
little, ifany, alteration to render them again 
werviceatle, 


thome of our 


Pull bodices, especially those crossed in 
front, will be much worn, butshort waisted 
bodices are also mmade with # little tuluess 
back 


aAdeep plain basque, open in front, is added 


in the centre ofthe front aud only ; 


lo the bodies, and the plain skirt is moun 
ted tn pleats. 
Pointed bodices, with a drapery on each 


Kide ofan embroidered plastronu, are made 


With «a Hnely- pleated basque, four or five 


inches deep, Jomed on to toe bodies under 


a polnmed ritbon waistband, fastened on 


one side with a tow 


The turned down eollars and cuth« are 


Piented tn the same way, 


Phe skirts of Wasliiitiy dresses are either 


piain, and mounted in rather wide tat 


pleats, or draped like those ol woolen Cos 
tumes 

The bordered prints and canbrics, of 
Which there will be tany Varieties, and 
those in wide stripes, may be ade up as 


very situp.e draped skorts, the folds of the 


draperies held up by ribbon rosettes or 


the 


eaay tolron, ana 


bows; when these are removed tunie 


becomes a mere full skirt, 
Which can bere: raped on 


the dress-s and 


in aw few minutes 
DD tlerent atvles of drapery nay be intro 
duced tn this Way, the 


anal Appearance of 


the dress Nsiderab vy atered by a change 
itn the Grapeitig, 

Ih costutines the prevalence cf the redin 
the 
dioner 
Another 


Lovyrent «af 


Kote style is very noticeable, many of 


handsomest dresses for day ana 


wear belong tiuade in this) way 
the 


Dbroche in patter: 


pRrinat tee bee motto ts emy 


eatrene ly rel » thal wre 


always large, and sometinies litte less than 


Kiar 

ln one model the rodingote is of brown end 
gray broche silk peer tr tand at the 
back to show the shirtofgeray moire milk, 
bordered with a cdee« jieutiny t 

f ' 
reese is 4 lity - 
4 ‘ 4 eit 


THE SATURDAY 


made in redingote style; but draped skirts 
are «till to be worn, and mnany good ¢xam- 
ples are shown. : 

These are chiefly In cashmere, very often 
combined with another material, such as 
striped or moire silk, but in many cases 
trimmed only with gold embroidery on 

velvet, or with some new variety of gul- 
pure, as, for instance, & dress of lichen. 
green cashinere, with a gracefully draped 
akirt and pointed corsage trimmed with 
open gulpure of whipeord and silver thread, 

A pretty dress fora young lady, in a 
rather simpler style, is of striped gray-blue 
woolen, the skirt well draped and orna 
mented with a panel of green guipure, A 
short jacket, composed entirely of guipure, 
opens over @ very much pulled plastron 
of cream surah, 

A mixture of gold and black beads is 
fashionble as a trimming for mantles, and 
many of these are also adorned with passe- 
menterie in gold, bronze, brown, and other 
colors harmonizing with the material. 

One model, trimmed with this many col 
ored passomenterie, is of bronze veloutine, 
short at the back with moderately loug 
mnantelet ends, lengthened by the addition 
ofa graduated pleating of the veloutine, 
which gives them the shape of a pointed 
leat, 

Biack mantels are richly trimmed with 
very fine jet in braids, appliques, and drop 
tringes; in shape there is but little novelty, 
for by the great 
beauty and lavish employment of the bead 


but this is compensated 
and lace tritumings; lace bretelles and long 
pleated ends of lace in tront give lightness 
and grace to mantles, 

jet is too heavy 


lor #ulter Wear, when 


for comfort, the small mantios In) soutache 
and gauze will be appreciated; meanwhile, 
the pretty cloth Jackets, in fraise, terra cot- 
ta, dark blue, brown, and fancy mixture 
cloths, either plain or ornamented with 
gold cord or braiding, are stylish and tash- 
lonable, 

Three styles prevails in’ these 
fitting, the jackel with straight las- 
tened at the neck only, and that opening 
over a braided waistcoat 


the tight- 
fronts 


Small parasols will we reserved 
the 


new models are 


during 
coming s@ason for carriage use; the 
very Stall im size, and 
chietly of white lace, white moire silk, or 
for young ladies, of white tiuslin, and all 
white handles decorate t 


have with bows 


ot white moire ribbon, or with white silk 








cord and tassels, 

Black parasols are inade chiefly of lace, 
or of fancy striped gauze, with biack ribbon 
bows and trloimings, but unless black be 
absolutely white 
will be emiployed. 

Smocked parasols made of Indian silk, 
in red, white and one or two other colors 
area novelty, but less pretty than the dain- 
ty and charming white lace parasols, 

hor ordinary use the white en-tout-cas 
made of moire silk, of white handles, either 


NeCOdIMry, en-lout-cas 


’ 


of enamelled wood, tipped with pilt or KYDp 
sulin Knobs, or of tinely 
with gilt ribs, will 


carved ivory, anid 
the fashion, and 
one could not Wish for anything more sty 
but rich 
white en-toul cas ar: 


lead 
likh than these plain um brellos, 


vor those for whom 


too luxurious there are stuitlar miodels in 
Plain, striped spotted, and other colored 
Siiks, With long proumeonade handles, which 








Old-fashioned fire-place was a pu. 
! 


Bpend 80 


one to 
slick. 
Many of these 


enables use the @en-lLoulecas as a 


walking 


handles are very quaint 


and tiade of Japanese carved wood, of the 


stalks of palin leaves, of tuistie Wood, ete 


hoe Viennese bandles are decorated with 


ivory beetles, spiders and other creeping 
things, life-size aud painted to look like ma- 
ure, Phe floral parasol of lace over silk, 


with their pretty wreaths of towers round 


the top and dye, mustalso be reckoned 
aniongst the ftorlheoming novelties tor the 
SCMMOT), 


Odds and Fnds, 


ABOUT A CHARMING ROOM, 


The drawing-room, we are going to de- 
scribe, isa little gem of a place, snug, com- 
forable, and, withal, stylish looking. The 
7ie to the 
low an ugly tire-place will 
assert liself ! There was no overcoming its 
but by banishing it 
replacing it with anew one, 


Hew tenants 


obtrusiveness and 


or by covering 
itclosely with a wooden or Lincrusta cas- 
ing. 

After long consultation as to « X pense, it 


was decided that it Was not worth while to 


large aA SUI ON BO prominent an 
o ect, so the 


marble antiquily Was irie 


away, and amost delightful art 


OK WHS 8@6l Up in ILS place, itis orw t 








EVENING POST. | 


rises the wooden structure with projecting 
sides and canopied top. 

Over the grate are panels of bevelled glass 
and shelves for ornaments, and on either 
side are the chimney corner seats, luxuri- 
ously cushioned, Above these the nook is 
partially open, and copper plush curtains 
are some railed work. Again, still higher 
up are small corner cupboards panelled 
with glass, I wish I could give asketch of 
this “telling” bit of turniture, 

The walls are covered with Japanese 
leather paper, wh.te, with a raised pat- 
tern in lacquer, and the woodwork is also 
white. So tar all was easy tO Manage; no 
crude colors had to beccnsidered, the only 
lear Was that the room might look cold—a 
fear that was dissipated directly Victoria 
took it in hand, 

‘The boards are stained a light oak, for 4 
width of about three teet trom the wainscot, 
the remainder of the floor is covered with 
an astern carpet, in waieb dull red gold 
and greenish blue predominate, . 

So much, | think, in securing good eflects 
depends on the draping of materials, to on- 
ly a tew does the art comes by intuition, 
One of our first artists is said to have been 
three days casting the drapery tor his great 
There are some women, who, 
with a touch here, avother there, will throw 
ott a u ost skillful arrangement at a mo- 
She avoidsa multiplicity of 
stall folds and too numerous “ catchings 
up’ intoloops, ‘The bay window that tronts 
into the garden is curtained with peacock 
green and gold brocade, and Madras mus- 
lin, 

Opposite the ingle nook is a glass door, 
through which a pretty conservatory is to 
be seen, filled with towers, and ferns, and 
dro ping creepers, ‘The drapery here is 
élaborate, 

First, the rod crosses the top by which 
the curtains are suspended; just beneath is 
a looped breadth of peacock green plush, 
edged with tine Vandykes, which fall over 
a netted tringe. The plush ends, edged in 
the same manner fall down cascade style, 
at thesides, The curtain of gold brocade 
are hung so that they cross each other, the 
nearest one reaching quite to the end of the 
rod, is caught through double cords a@ little 
lower than the valance, afterwards falling 
in straight folds to the floor, The under 
one is looped through longer cords in the 
same way, and is Caught up slightly a sec- 
ond time half way down the door. A few 
tassels finish off the cords, Beneath are 
Madras curtains, trilled, but showing little, 
still they are requisite to soften the whole, 

Between the door and the ingle nook is 
a semi-graod piano, of which Victoria is 
Justly proud. It was a welcome wedding 
present, end gratifies not only the sense of 
hearing but that ol sight as well, In the 
bond of tue instrument she bas placed a 
table enamelled Olive green; it bas a cover 
of brocade bordered with copper plush, and 
On it stands a fine fern, the pot draped with 
gold silk, 

In the corner is a cabinet made to fit the 
angie, it Is enamelled olive green, bas a 
sueif at the top for china, a space for books 
(without which no room 18 pertect), and 
below are some grand old china pots filled 
with rose leaves, 


jenre piece, 


ment’s notice, 


‘The chairs are enamelledwhite. The ex- 
pense of these was infinitesimal compared 
to the cost Of a suite of drawing room tur- 
niture such as would have satisfied the de- 
sires of theses fancitul tolk. 

True, the seats are cane; but some cheap 
sateen cushions socn covered them with 
the lovliest brocaded silk squares, of the 
mostindescribable shades of color, that har- 
monise exquisitely with the carpetand cur- 
tains, A sofa was out of question so the y 
invested ina wicker lounge, and, at the 
sane Lime in a pot of white enamel. A 
coating of the jatter soon rendered the 
lounge sulliciently presentable to accord 
with the re.tof the furniture, The matress, 
for it is covered with @ brocade, and a cop- 
per plush cashioa finishes off a very pretty 
sotett, “Thos is set across the corner by the 
fireplace, 

Hehind it Sands an old easel which has 
been enan @iled olive green, holding a 
good-sized «board covered with copper 
plush. 

—_ -  ~<— -— 

An l-oglish barrister was lately sutin- 
moned before the benuchers of bis inn, 
charged with sérious professional offence 
Of accep ny @ fee of haifa guinea when his 
briel Was tuarked witha guinea. The of.- 
fonder Was severely reprimanded and in- 
formed that he had departed trom “the best 
traditions of the bar.” 


bihbal He 


Hie respectly urged 
lmayined that he was following 


he best traditions of the bar’’ inasmuch as 


AKG all Dé lid wet, So struck 
ers, ¢ er with the torce f 
¢ liar ; 
4 Ais] € 
A t 6, that the 
Dare 








Confidential Correspondents, 


Discvsston.— Your brother-In-law's wife 
is no relation to you, 


J. M.—The process of extracting of! from 


rose leaves is too lengthy to give in these columna, 


H. M.—‘States’ Rights’ are the rights of 
the several independent States as opposed to the 
authority of the Federal Government, 


James B.—The Clearing House is an asa. 
ciation of national vankstn every large city, formeq 
for the purpose of faciiltating banking transactions, 


E. F. E.—It is not correct for a lady to 
leave her seat when shaking bands with a gentieman, 
unless she be the hostess, when she would Daturally 
rise lo greet ber acquaintance, 


Harpy.—Your second marriage is not 
legal without a divorce, to which you are entitled in 
the circumstances you mention. Your first wife has 
by her conduct forfeited all claim upon you, 


Rex.—In playing a game of draughts a 
plece cannot first become a king and then take one 
of the adversary'’s men in the saine move, A king is 
mace in a forward move, and when the draught 
reaches the crowning square, it must remata until 
the opponent bas played, 


F, R. M.—The replating of goods cannot 
be performed by an amateur, You would waste 
quantities of silver In only learning the art. It is 
done by respectable firms ata very low cost, Damp 
does not ‘*staln’’ plated ware, Good polishing with 
the best whiting and water is the only safe treatment 
for discoloration. 


ScHUMANN.—In 1711 the pianoforte wag 
invented by Christoforl, of Padua, Im Italy; in i753 
system of scale fingering, ao which the thumb was 
first brought Into use, was employed by Bach; in 
179 the Clement! planos were made, which may be 
called the earliest modern pianos, On these facts you 
can build your essay, 


PerRcy.—The first glass window in Eng. 
land was one put up in an abbey about 630, Glass 
windows, however, did not become general there for 
many hundred years, As iate as 1577 the glass case- 
ments at Alnwick Castle, the Duke of Northumber- 
land's seat, were regularly taken down when the 
family were away from home, 


W.C. E.—Your failing sight may depend 
upon short-sightedness, or it may not. Anyhow, if 
the spectacles you have seem to benefit you, you 
would be very foolish to abandon their use altogether 
because your friends ridicule your appearance, Such 
conduct Is very unkind, aud many ea iad’s sight has 
been ruined from asimiler cause, It seems certain 
that you want spectacles, the only thing 1s that you 
want them properly fitted, and for that purpose a 
good optician’s opinioa ghould be taken, 


W. G. N.—The heat produced in the arc 
of the electric light is of the most intense nature; 
metals which resist Lhe greatest heat obtainable with 
a furnace, such as platinuin and iridium, readily 
melt when placed between the carbons of the are 
lamp. Gold burns with a bluish white light, and sil- 
ver with @ beautiful green, In the small incandrs- 
cent lamps the light Is obtained from a thin thread of 
carbon kept at white heat by the resistance it offers 
to the paseage of an electric current, combustion belag 
prevented for some time by its being kept ia vacuum, 


In1s,— To rivet china it must first be 
drilled with a common drill; but the safest method is 
to use a brooch-drill, as no spear-pointed drill can be 
tempered hard enough not to break, The brooch can 
either be used 6a drill with a bow or by the band, 
The drill chosen should be of such a bore that it will 
make a hole as near the required size as possible,and 
should not be used on the china too near the edge of 
the fracture, As the work Is being done, remember 
to drill Iiehtly and lubricate with spirits of turpen- 
tine and oll of lavender, or a little camphor tn place 
of the latter, Then take your pleces of wire, which 
you should have already cut to a required length, 
and pass them through the holes, bending thetwo 
ends inside, If the wire does not exactly it tie hole, 
fillin with plaster of Paris mixed up with water into 
a stifl paste. : 


PERPLEXITY.—Thbis correspondent is én- 
waged toa lady whois a saleswoman, living in lodge 
ings. Ile isalitile hurt at certain things which have 
for some time past been woing on, For instance, the 
lady is in the habit of visiting friends, with whow he 
isacquaioted, without him, and be is much upset ihat 
be is not asked to accompany her, Now, itis vbvious 
where the fault it is natural that Perpleally 
should like to share in the enjoyment of his fancee 
by taking her to varties, balis, and weddings which 
she from time to time attends, But there ls certainly 
who ehlet- 
that 


lies, 


no actual obligation on the part of those 
tain her to tnvite litin too, and the matter is on 
ung lady and himself. If 
she is aware that the fact of her attending parlirs 
and so on, without him ts unpleasant to him, sie Ww! ! 
surely, if she 


rests entirely with the y 


really cares anything about him, etay 
away unless there be special reasons for golie. and 
our advice to Perplexity is that he should open ti) 
heart to his future wife in a straightforward way, 
and arrive ata thoreughly clear understanding with 
her on the subject. 


ANX10US.—We think—to put the mater 
briefly—that the gentleman who loves you, *' \d 
make you a good husvand, Consequently, 
chances for domestic happiness would be greater tan 
by marrying one you loved, but who did not love 
you. Community of tastes in literature is all ery 
well, but itis only one of the ornaments of married 
life, Itean well be dispensed with, If there is lve 
on one side—that side being the husband’s—w!! € 
with love on both sides, its absence would never ve 
felt. In part we think your ideas wrong. The ble! - 
est and best result of all education is a good heart. 
fake our word for it, the overfowing richness and 
exuberance of sentiment which marks courtship ee! * 
erally, drops to a natural level soon tn the atmosphere 
of marriage. Men are only men whether found!) 4 
palace oracabin, Talk and act are two things wi!" 
the best or worst of them, And by acts men inust be 
judged, We might mention hundreds of iustances 
of the highest and most cultured—in a literary e 
social sense—that the world knows, and their lives 4 


your 


men are or were the exact opposite of their tea hings 
and pretensions. And now tu make the app!icatl 
of these facts : The sweetheart whow you do not love 


may not talk in a manuer to elevate you above )o" 
seif, but he way sve and honor your woma! 


Yuis is better, tar better, than ideal elevation. 7 
leal pers you have in your mind’s eye, mist 
ewit eans of ft t arriag a 
at ¥ ay afte i we say ea 
6 f " I a 
: A a r 























